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Flow on‘ thou glorious river, 
Thy mountain shores bétween, 
To where the Mexic’s stormy waves 
Dash on savannah’s green, 
Flow on between the forests, 
That.bend above thy side, . 
. And neath the sky-and stars, that lie . 
Mirrored within thy tide. 


High in the distant mountains, 
Thy first small fountams glish, 
And down the steep, through the ravine, : 
In shallow rills they rush; ; 
Till im the level valley, 
To which the hills descend, 
‘ Converging from the summits, meet 
The thousand rills, and blend— ~ 
And soon.the narrow mountain stream, 
O’er which a child might leap, 
Holds on its course with a giant’s force, 
In a channel broad and deep. 


High yp among the mountains, 

The fisher boy is seen, 

Alone and lounging i in the shade, 
Along the margin green; - 

And not a'sound disturbs him, save 
A squirrel or a bird, . 
‘Or on the-Autumn leaves, the neise 
“Of dropping nuts is heard."— ; 
‘But here, the city crowds upon : 
The freedom of the wave, 

And many a-+happy village bank, 

' Thy flowing waters lave. 

Upon thy tranquil, bosom, floats 

An empire’s bardened keels, 

And every tributary stream, 

An empire’s wealth reveals, | 


Flow on thou mighty, river! 
‘High road of nations, flow! : 
. And thou shalt flow, when all the woods 
Upon thy sides, are ‘ent. 
. Yes, thou shalt flow eternally; 
Though on thy peopled shores, 
The rising town and dawning state 
Should sink to rise no more. * 
Though on the hills were heard no moré 
A human step or sdund,— 
Though they were ‘a dead empire's mound, 
. Still onward shall thy current be, . 
Thou image of eternity, | ’ 
Onward and onward to the sea. 
Wellsville, Ohio. } ; 
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LITERATURE FOR THE BLEND. 
The blind, for generations to come, will have to thank 


James Gall, printer, “in Edinburgh, for his labors i in their} 


behalf. He is a thorough zealot; he has toiled for many 
years, hard and: persevefingly; “he has spent ‘his time, 


} severing as the former; and has laced his doquisitioie; ‘by 


‘Hand we wish that we could reward’ bim according td his 


means of the press, on a bigher eminence than the latter; 


merits, by making him patent printer’ to the blind -for 
many. years to Come, so ‘as to ensure him a handsome re; 
turn for. his labor and expense. *We. doubt, however, | 
whether the patent is needed, as his inventions .and im- 
proyements, we should hope, will.insure a large demand 
for his ‘Literature for the Blind;’’. rivalty, the compara- 
tively small. nunibver of Blind readers, their, general poverty 
and ecattered condition, and the expense-of the printing 
appatatas and typography necessary fortheir use, mot ren- 
dering competition very flattering. .’ « 

The serious privations of the blind are att generally 
khown, even by benevolent persons. 
are seen congregated in-comfortable asylums, where they 
are fed, and clothed, and taught, and have appropriate .oc- 





}\cupations assigned. to them, and enjoy tha privileges of 


cheerful:soeiety, with far fess of «care, vexation, or toil, 
than usually. falls to the lot of the rest ‘of mankind, Bat 
this sheltered portidn.of the blind, constitutes but a small 


“|| part of the aggregate of ‘sufferers, ‘of whom Me. Gall com- 
‘|| pates that there are ut least thirty thousand. in different 


places who spsak-the English ianguage. 
part yom | are thinly scattered, in cheerless loneliness; one 
here and therein a-village of parish, scarcely observed or 
thought of; fixed to one: spot; compelled to seclusion in 


For thé most 


||cottages, or! batied in the. ‘solitude of cities;” presenting 


no prominent mass of wretchedness to the public eye, yet 
for the most part sutrounhded by ‘wants and’ privations of 
the severest kind, and which are‘not known or thought of 
beyond the ‘immediate eircle of thir relations and friends, 
Some, we have said, are collected by the hand of charity 
in appropriate asylums; some are: mendicants, and a small 
number aré. able to ‘gain a. precarious: livelihood. as musi- 
cians, and, of late years, by simple’handicraft trades;- and, 
afew are in easy circumstances of life; but if general the- 
ealamity is found chiefly among the poor; whose children 
are exposed: to greater casualties than those.of the rich, 


4jand are not so skilfully attended in, their ailments:- and 


their frequent inability either to earn their bread, or to 


.|/amuse, orto occhpy their leigure, causes much wretched 


| 


ness among them. 
We recollect a friendly ‘argument lenis een two youhg 


‘i\ladies, the one blind and the other deaf, (though not dumb, | 
{| her deafness not having been congenital,) in which they 


contrived—the, blind ,by finger speaking, end the deaf by 
oral speaking+to apprise each other of their mytual sym- 
pathies. The blind thought herself happy that she coutd 
sing and play on the piano forté; .and converse with her. 
friénds; the deaf, that she -coujd read end write, or walk 


ness of ‘the human face-divine;” and each felt acutely. for 
the privations of her companion. But who'can doubt but 
that the blind was far the most afflicted?’ Even where 
dumbness is added to deafhéss, so’ that the calamity :be- 


|}comes greatly aggravated, the arts of reading and writing 


afford constant facilities. for. instruction and amusement; 
but the blind are excluded from these resourees; -to them, 
the whole world, except as accessible by the direct organs 
of contact, or taken in by report through the ear, is an un- 
known region. , They. vegetate in night upon the spot 
where they ‘tread;. dependent upon others; usually incapa- 
ble of ptocuring food or clothing;. living in continuous 
childhood; knowledge. shut out. at. its’ widest portal; and 


except as charity orally conveys, and memory treasures; 


*}its sacred-contents. 


’ But their case,.though pitiable, is*not hopeless; and the. 
present volume conveys the cheering intelligence -that 
even the arts of reading’and writing are within the attain- 
ment of every. blind person of: ordinary capacity, by mode- 
} more briéf thin could have been reasonably anticipated. 
There have béen many contrivances to find employment 





tisked his money, and impeded his. businéss; and the 
result of his labors is now before ‘us. The patient inves- 


tigator who hunted ovt a grain of wheat ‘in a bushel of 
chaff, was ‘justly recompensed with, the produce of his 
discovery for his pains; and Charles the Secprid ordered’ 
that the man who climbed to'the top of ‘Salisbury steeple, 


for the ‘blind, so as to occupy their time: pleasantly, if not 
usefully;, but an idea of establishing for them a permanent 
literature is not known to have-been su sted till about 
fifty years ago, when some. unknown ‘individuals in Paris 
devised a plan to teach them to read; and to print books 





should be rewardéd with a patent, enjoining that ho man 
all hike heen | as ‘per- 


should climb there but himself, “Mr. 


which originated in ‘seeing a leaf. of paper coming from 
Ihe press: printed. om one ide, and, the letters appearing 





‘A portion ef them |}. 


about and ‘enjoy-the charms of natare and-behold the.glad- |} 


even the yolume of eternal life renderéd.a sealed book, | 


rate exertion of mind, and within a space of .time- far/ 


for their use, by meang of letters in relief; the idea‘ of 





embossed, but in reverse order, on the orn en blind 
persons had previously been taught: to read by the aid-of 
wooden or metal’ types, pins, and similar contrivances; 
but these had: no reference to-books. The words or sen- 
tehces sct up were neither permanent‘nor diffusable; the 
types wefe wanted to make new words and sentepces; 
and the words and ‘sentences set up could not-be . multi- 
plied. like sheets of printed paper.’ Butthenew discovery 
gave rise to sanguine hopes; for all that seemed-requisite 
was for a blind person to learn’to read tlie letters by feel- 
ing, either in their reverse order, as above Wentioned, or 
in their direct order, by having types cast for the purpose 
direct, instead of revetse, and then sheets ‘might be 
pripted off to suit their convenience. 

‘Such was the thebdry;, but the experiment was heset 
with difficulties. -The first consisted in the character of 
the orditary letters’ used in printing, which, from their 
rounded forms’-and .too -intricate shapes, are not adapted . 
for easy discrimination by the ‘sense of feeling. On this 
account, though the conductors of the Blind Asylum in 
Paris began to print with great zeal, the-objects of their 
benevolent sdlicitude reaped little benefite from their 
labors; and the scheme at length ‘died’ away,” and was 
forgotten. ‘Similar attempts were made in this country, 
but they shared the same fate; ‘and.as the art of reading 
by means of bodks printed in embossed letters, was thus 
abandoned as a hopeless ‘attainment, that of writing, 
which seemed still Jess easy, perished with it. 

About the year, 1826 or 1827, when'thé whole matter 
‘had been tong forgotten, Mr. Gall. happened to alight upon 
some memorial of “it, and began to consider the cause of 
the failure of the.experimient; which he attributed to the 
unsuitableness of: the ordinary: typographical characters 
for manwal reading. “The extremities of. the letters, and 
the termination of the curved lines, he ‘found, were the 
only parts which the nerves of the’ fingers could accu- 
rately discriminate; ‘the remainder was lost in .barren 
generality -of contact. ‘Considerable practice might in- 
deed ‘surmount this difficulty, just as an experienced com- 
positor ean read with his fingers; but it was not'to be ex- 
pected thatthe blind, generally, would have the persever- 
ance’to iaster the difficulty, especially ‘as. they would not 
at first be aware of the pléasure and benefits to be derived 
from the exercise of the ‘art. 

The use of capital letters. was qutthor obstacle, both | is - 
it dimirtished the size’ of the typs—since the small letters 
must be kept down, to allow contrast to their moré impor- 
tant neighbors—and also still ‘more as it gave fifty-two 
letters to be discriminated instead of halfsthat nomber; | 
and even a very few additions, it-was found, added greatly 
to the difficulty of. discrimination. 

‘Fo ‘remedy ‘the’impediment arising ftom the, curved 
forms of the letters;.Mr: Gall began fo give them an an- 
gilar character. ‘An’ O changed into 2 ‘square’ or dia- 
mond, was readily detected by the touch;-and the other 
letters, by good mahagement, it was hoped, could be ren- 
dered discernible without josing théir identity. 4 

But there was a stil] shorter path; for arbitrary cliarac- 
ters might be devised; so simple and distinct that the fin- 
ger could teadily detect them;: and this idea presented it- 
self so strongly to some-of the ‘friends of the blind in 
Edinburgh, that ‘they ‘cdptrived |severa] alphabéts, with 
greater or less degrees merit; but with one defect common 
to them dll—that’ they were arbitrary; and that, ‘there- 
fore, though the blind’ might learn to read them with facil- 
ity, ‘initiated teachers:would be wanting to instruct them; 
and how were these to be procured in remote places, or 
any ‘Where but in blind. asylums? Mr. Gall, therefore, 
with great ‘sagatity _and firmness, resisted this specious ° 
temptation; justly considering, that, if a character could, 
be ‘devised Which. the blind could readily discriminate, 
while at the same time’ it approximated sufficiently to, the 
ordinary Roman character to be’ read, after a minates’ 
trial, by any: pérson who: might wish to instract them, 
every advantage would. bé gained, and the scheme. would 
not wear the repulsive air of an’ unintelligible mystery. 
A blind clrild in a retired village might be taught by a 
friend or neighbor, who would never have thought of mas- 
tering a hew. character, as rémote from common use ds the 
Chinese: hieroglyphics. ; 

But this was’ not the enly or the most. important consid- 
eration; for the author proposed to teach the blind to write 
aswell as‘ to réad; and if the letters er by them 


| 
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were not intelligible to all the world, of what use would 








a ‘= 
the success of the‘ undertaking. In 1828, a committee | of a-new act of christian ‘charity ‘within thé compass 2 neve 
be their labors. The plan of writing, we may here add, ||was formed—composed of Dr. Baird, the principal-of the ||his attainment; and we should not think: o¥me@xhortati mig’ 


#8 long projected, and now under Mr. Gall’s system, car- parece Of Edinburgh, Sir H.Jardine, .and professors 
ried to m3 igh state of advan¢ement, is by means of-a |{Pillans, 
o 


number 


ittle types, or punches, having the etter ||children whom they examined were able to read, in a few 


lost if we stimulated only some little child, to whom the ~ from 
ilson, ‘and Johnston—who stated that the blind |/above facts were related, to teach a blind boy or girl to 








read the gospel of the beloved disciple. —Christian Obs. ger. 
formed with sharp edges —_ which being pressed || weeks, with their fingers, as well = other children’ with : . ' Jaek 
on, or stuck in the paper, form the letter in relief on the ||their eyes; and as Mr. Gall declined receiving any pecu- ; so be 
reverse side, as children often do with pjns for amuse-||niary acknowledgment, except what might accrue to him CS DES SHUNT OF & es SWEEPER. she’ 
ment. There‘is a frame for the purpose, with a parallel}|from the eventual sale of publications, they strongly re- “Master had scarce turned his back on me, when Jacob not ¢ 
guide for the letters, and other conveniences; so that the||¢ommended the extensive circulation of an edition of the || Noaks, one of our journeymen, chme home all of a flurry she ' 
lind person may write what he wishes with great facility. ||Gospel according to St. John, which he proposed printing, witli the news about Jem. Poor Jem! -he was as sharp a little 
We reveiye scores of letters directed and.ftanked in sym-||and which the subscribers might either retain asa literary |!ad as ever took brusti in hand; nothing could match him such 
bols meunt for letters, far less'deeipherable than Mr. ||curiosity, or distribute. among the blind. Another com- for climbing, and as merry a fellow as is to be found in Jess | 
Gall’s biind man’s characters. : mittee, at’ Glasgow—among whom was Dr. M’Parlan,||the profession. Poor Jem! I think I see him now, dressed and 
' r. Gall’s: modifications of the common alphabet, 


the tangible powers. of ‘the several ‘letters is'so great, and. : ete : soot 
nearly equalized, that the characters are easily distin-||ments, the scheme had nearly failed from the want of || Well, it happened o° this manner. He had been sent, 

guished; so that a blind person may learn the alphabet by sufficient nuihber of .subscribers to the projected publica-|t#bout eleven in the morning, to 7 
the touch es speedily as anothef person by the eye; while, ||tion. Mr. Gall determined; however; to persevere, though Strand, where there was-a foul vent wanted sweeping, 


the principal of the University—reported in a manner|| Ut as a lady, as: he always liked to be, in the May week, often 
equally favorable. But, notwithstanding these encourage-|}With a fine lace cap on his head. and. a fan in his hand, 





street; in the still; 


, , wher 
at the same time, sufficient similarity 1s.kept up to en-|/ata serious pecuniary'risk; and he even in a manner be- About two in-the afternoon, Jem not coming back afore, ways 
able any teacher to recognize the letters, after a-few im-||gan the whole-anew, by a series of experiments,with a|/ 45 Jacob had expected, to go out with him, upon his, Ja- think 
nutes’, observation.. The alphabet serves equally for all||view to reduce the types.to the smallest convenient di- cob’s, account, he goes to the house in the Strand. This They 
countries where the Roman, character is used. The ex-||mensions. In the. course of these experiments, constant ||2’n’t Jacob’s story, mind ye, but came out afterwards by _ fancy 
pense, Mr. Gall. says, is not. much greater than that of||improveménts, suggested by repeated trials, took place in them as was present; so when he gets to the house he deat! 
common printing. e i the formation of the. charatters; and each alteration Jed || finds a bricklayer there, just a-going to make. a hole in befor 

Mr. Gall describes as follows ¢hé difficulties’ he met ||to renewed trouple and expense ifi re-modeling the types. || tHe wall right into that,chimney. “So says he, ‘What are to cre 
with in prosecuting his experiments to a successful issue. ||At.length, when Mr. Gall thought the state of advanee- || YoU 'ter? And the people of the house tells him, ‘Why there 

“The failure of the friends of the blind on the conti-||ment of the characters sufficient to warrant the casting of there’s your boy went up between eleven and twelve this went 
nent, suggested to the writer the. propriety of taking no- 


thing for granted, and of making the ground sure before 
advancing upon it. - He therefore regolved to trust to no 


theory, however playsible; but to’ proceed’ in, the path ||facture, but are ‘constructed. privately and coniidentially the mason here’s going to set him at liberty.” ‘Oh d— 
which a fair deduction’ from his experiments might eug- 


nature very serious. difficulties; difficulties which, as we 
shall immediately see, would; in ordinary cases, have: 
been all but insurmountable, The fuij extent of these, in- 


a fount of metal types, he was impeded by the jealousies || morning, and he a’n’t'come down yet, so we think he has apple 
and secrets of trade; for type moulds, and the other appa-|{|*tuck; we hear a noise, but we can’t rightly make out i 
ratus of type founding, are not articles of ordinary manu- || What he says, only he seems to be in pain and trouble; so boys. 


airy, 58 , thing 
upon the premises of the type fouriders. He, however, ||him,’ says Jacob, ‘I suppose he’s taken a lazy fit. I've 


gest. These experiments, however, involved in ‘their||ultimately cleared his way, and completed his first fount ||8en scores of them that would lie sulking = the flues all in 80; 
of types, of the size called Double English.. ‘The metal || 4@y long if one would let ’em, and many’s the boy I've us, fo 
types being more sharp and regular than their wooden haul’d.down by the heels’ that wouldn’t have stirred an don’t 
precursors, the blind could distinguish them-more readily; ||'%ch, either up or down, if T hadn’t made him, and many keep 
he, therefore, thought he might now venture on a smaller |) !§ the. pail of water I’ve heaved down {rom the top right Metri 


deed, cannot very readily be comprehended by an ordinary } 
reader; although he may form some idea of their nature, 
when it is considered that the experiments on any alpha- 
bet could only be. conducted by means of books, nave of'|| purpose. 


size; and he therefore, after a new series‘of experiments, |}¥POn them. Leave it to me, and I'll have him down in 
cast a fount of Double Pica, which filly answered jits||"° time. | Why it would be all over the town that our 
But the reduction of size detected some defects || boys can’t sweep a foul vent without a bricklayer at their 


which were as yet printed—to print these beoks,. for this|{in the form of several of thejletters,-which were.less dis- heels.’ ‘Nay,’ said the bricklayer, ‘but it a’n’t likely that 


special purpose, required types, none of which were as||tinguishable than others; he, theréfore, -went to. work |i €T¢ lad would lie there sulking, as you say, more than two 


yet in existence—and, what was still 


could not be cast for the purpose of printing, even one}\of still smaller size, Great Primer, which is but one size | brick or so, and set him at liberty; one does not know 
page for an experiment, till punches»had been cut, matri- : - ; 
ces sunk, and all.the expenses had been incurred which|| Bibles are printed. By these improvements a book for the || !9g, and can’t come out.’ ‘QO yés, to be sure, Mr. —, 
are necessirily’ involved in the founding of types for a||blind would’ be brought into one-third of the, size at first ||S#Y8 the woman of the house, who just then came to 


new language. And even when all this had been once||thought nécessary for legibility. them, ‘you will be for taking bim out that way of course, 
accomplished, the experiments had yet to begin. These 


extensive operations were but preparalory to them; and all 
the improvements and alterations which. might be sug- er 
gested by the experiments that were to follow, necessa-||and also ah. improved press; but these difficulties were ||t© manage their own boys.” “A 
rily involved a repetition of the greater’ portion of them, 
as if. they had neyer been accomiphished. Every altera- 
tion of a letter, if it should be but one, 
demolition of every book or page, which had previously 
been printed, as well as of the punches, matrices, and 
types cast, of the letters to be improved. The work had 
each time to commence, in somemeasure, anew; improved 
punches-hat to be’ rut, matrices to bé sunk, types cast, 
‘asd books printed, before even one other experiment could 
be commenced; with the chanee still that the altered let- 
ter, when tried, miglit still prove defective, and the whole 
.series of changes fail. The experiments, after all this,||injury to the raised letters. 


might again proceed; but the same reutine must necessa-|| In 1831, Mr. Gall was requested’ to visit the School for.| 8®@mp’s sulking after all.’ -So he holloas to him again at 
, tily have taken place at evety alteration. 


All this, as the reader will. perceive, must, in ordinary 
circumstances, have rendered any extensive series of ex- 


_ perimients in. such a course, important 


impossible; and this easily accounts, for the failure of our||and gratitude, but ie declined it. In January, 1832, the||flue, but yon’d better get another of your boys to go uP 
friends.on the continent. But in. the case. of the writer, 


a happy combination of circumstances rendered such a|| portion of the sacred scriptures ever printed for the use of || a-keeping him.’ 
’ course of experiments practicable. He has all along, for 

his own amusément, had a small workshop, turning lathe, 
and various tools; and he had. added to his printing estab- 
lishment, some time before, the arts of wood engraving} 
and stereotyping; and to this ancommon, and rather novel, 
union of several arts under one roof, the blind are indebt- 
ed for their books and their literature. The types were 
first engraved an wood, and then composed into pages by 
his own workmen; and as the great presgure, neceseary to 


- ; : : . : : - i d fast 

form the relief upon paper would have crushed the wooden ||blind persons in successian,.in possession of the ‘First ||! round both ankles,‘and the other end they knotte 

types, he got stereotype casts from them in hard metal, ||Book,” consisting of the alphabet, the Lord’s Prayer, and | *® @2 !ron bar the. bricklayer,had brought with him, and 
a 


sufficient nnmber of pages were printed for||a few short useful sentences; and this being mastered, the used it as a levet, but after about ten minutes that rope 
the experiments to proceed. In this manner the altera- 


* tions epee me several rary were successively made; 
ain tried, and again altered, at very little expense; an SF , pepe 
an in comparison, exceedingly trifling indeed, and||the English language is spoken, needs remain a stranger house and the’ bricklayer. both said it was high time to 
not amounting to much more, perhaps, than one per cent. 
of what it‘must have cost him had metal types at first 


rom whic 


bees his resource.” 


In 1827 the characters, by means, of these wooden|| valae. 


types, were so far in advance as to warrant the regular|} We recommend Mr. Gall, or. rather the eonductors of||for, poor. Jem was got aut, (after having been up in all 


printing of a “First Book,” by means of which the ulte-||some of the institutions for the. blind, to advertise these near four houts,) quite dead! His shirt was torn to tat, 
rior experiments could be conducted by the aid of the 


blind themstlves. To effect this object, the managers of 


‘the Edingburgh Blind Asylum gave 
their pupils, and afterwards reported 


worse, the types||again, and, having corrected the evil, ventured dn a fount || hours, if he could come down. We'd better just move a 


larger than that in which Scotish law papers and church || What may come of it; jmy life on’t the poor chap’s stick- 


The printing ‘and papér required many experiments:/|9°t caring a fig about spoiling my walls. Huniph! its 
As the letters are Amro A with = 4 but by -relief|| more than the obstinate. monkey s worth, that it is; butd 
caused by. pressure, great mechanical power was requisite, ||S*Y let the man have his own way, they know best how 

I'll have him out in a jiff Hoi sagen a 
surmounted by ‘printing only.a page at'a time, so that any ||‘ !! | july. stolloa, yo ’ 
press will now commen, wid. The thick, tpn 4 keeping you” shouts he to poor Jem,'who they all heard 
required the total ||sive puper, originally employed for embossed printing, it }| 8rOaning in the chimney;—what are you dhout, ! say: 
was found might be dispensed with, simce any good thick || i = stuck——I can’t come down,’ Jem answers, : What, 
printing’ paper, with a little more-size than usual in fts|/YoU've got your arms down alongside of you, ha’n’t you, 
composition, would answer the ‘purpose. The letters in ||@"¢ be d———d to you. It’s all the boy's — 
relief may be rudely handled, and even forcibly rubbed || ™4’am,’ says he to the mistress; ‘he’s got himself jamme 
and pressed, without, injury. The paper may. be printed with bis arms alongside of him, but he knows how to. right 
upon on each side; andy to complete the improvements,.a|| himself if he will.’ He then called to Jem again, bidding 
suitable method of binding-the volumes has also been de- || him oome down, sometimes with threats and swearing, 
vised; so.as té reduce them toa convenient balk without ||S0™etimes persuading like, but it would not do; so says 
he, *I’ll lay a brass farthing to a crown piece, the young 


~ |{the Indigent Blind in London; andhis success in teaching || the top of his throat, ‘If you don’t come down, T’'ll pe 

the pupils to read was such as to cal! forth the warmest barrel of gunpowder, and blow you and the vent tot od 
approbation ‘of ‘the committee, who requested him to ac- devil” ‘Pil tell you what,’ says the yak, 
as it-was, next to||cept a purse of fifty guineas, as a mark of their respect }\US° MY Stepping here, since we a’n’t to break into the 


Gospel according to St. John was printed;*being’the first || ¢ ter him, for it’s my opinion something more than sulking 
the blind, or capable of being read by them. Five or six “‘dacob’s an obstinate fellov, never liking, to do any 
other books, elementary and bot lry have since been || ™#n’s bidding but his own; but they all cried but, — 
printed; but it does not’ appear, from Mr. Gall’s account, ||%24 mistress and all, to get another boy to go up & rd 
that he has any immediate prospect of receiving any ade- Jem; so he got one, and,a set of ropes, and he took se 
quate return for what he has actually expended, much less|/O" ©™ and gave dn end to the boy, and says he, ~ yo 
any solid pecuniary reward for his labors. We trust, that || UP the chimney, and when you get at him, fasten t r a 
the publication of. his volume will aid his object; and wé round his foot.’ So he did, and Bill came down, og 
shall feel happy if our notice of it shall conduce to the both pulled as strong as they could, till the rope bro ror 
same end. Sixpence will put a blind ‘person, or a dozen Well, Bill went up again with another rope, and faste 


. , broke too. While they were a-pulling at-it, poor Jem 
woe fed of literatures sured And ecclat go Ar £*l was heard. to ery out, “Oh God! oh Gait an ifthe tery 
No blind person in Great Britain, or in any place where |jife were being pulled out of him; so thé master he 


to the benefits now within his reach. The portions of|| {ll to work, and they broke through, into the chimney, @ 
sacred scripture already printed, to which others will be| “5 = “Posen len at tee pany tye py 4 he 
added as the demand increases, are a treasure of infinite begen tobe frightene a; ‘and, sure enough, he had cause, 


Atcart ; Sd fei ters, one-arm and hand was all crushed and bloody, and 
bition, ype whe hg i ead oe dane. "Rhine mans eo 
the assistance of||booksellers. ‘To one who desires to. follow the example — the cavemen, Just Y [ or It. ee Ae 
most favorably of|jof his Divine Master,-it isa new pleasute’ to be informed ‘oor. Jem! he was. ong. mi among us. 
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never sorrier for nobody, except the little lass that died, it i 
might be, a year after he, and she and me grew together 
from the first. She was.a desolate creatur, for her step- 
niother, our master’s wife, treated her worse than a nig- 
ger. Little Nan, or as she was mostly called ‘by the-boys 
Jacky, was a child of her first husband, by his firet wife, 
sé belonged, as.one might say, tonobody. The mistress 
she’could never please, and. the master swore she shoyld 
not eat the bread of idleness’ in his house; so, female as 
she was, he taught her to climb.. She was uncommonly 
little of her agé, which. made her handy for small flues, 
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a loud >uzzing in a neighboring room, we had the carigsi- 
ty to examine into it, and found that it proceeded from 
the’ ineffective ‘efforts of a-tolerable sized spider, to cap- 
ture one of the largest blue flies, which had become entan- 
gled in its web: the inviting noise soon attracted a grim 
and hungry monster from the corner of the room, who, 
after recopnoiterjng for some time, at length boldly com- 
menced an attack upon the ‘possessor of the prize, and 
who, though much smaller, showed the most determined 
disposition to defend his rights. It was really ‘curious to 
see the ferocity with which these two insects maintained 
the combat for some time; at length the smaller one ap- 
pedred to be vanquished, and commenced,as we thought a 
flight, but: which proved only to béa powerful stratagem, 
for he continued running round his antagonist until he 
had completely tied him with .a cordage, so strong, that 
he was unable either to fight or escape, when the poor fly, 
whose -piteous cries had all the time been animating the 
courage of the combatants, became the undisputed prize, 
of this Ulysses of the genus. This morning. to our sur- 


- Crocopirzg Hatrcnina.—A rather ludicrous circum- 
stance. took place while I was on the shores of the Gam- 
bia, with some young crocodiles, A’ gentleman*in Eng- 
land had written to his correspondent at Bathurst to send 
Kim some crocodile’s eggs; and; as they are plentiful in 
that river, they were procured and packed in a small cask 
with a quantity of sand. On the departure of the next 
vessel, however, they were’ forgotten, and were put in a 
corner till another conveyance presented itself. In the 
meanwhile the sun shot, its powerful rays into the ware- 
house whete they weré deposited; .and one morning a 
such a8 ovens and: coppers, and the like, which is often ||tapping and rustling was‘ heard which could not be ac- 
Jess than nine: inches square, and she had far more wit||counted for. The owner of the warehaquse assembled his 
and sense than the boys that .was-her size. Often and||servants, and notwithstanding their reluctance, insjsted} 
often have Nan and J lain side by’side at night, upon the,jon a search beingmade. Package after package Was ex- 
soot we had gathered'in the day, with our sacks over us,||amined, without a step Lowards elucidation; when, in @ 
to cover us from the cold, for she was a shivery creatur|| minute after a load had been taken from the top of the 
still; and many’s the time I’ve sifted hershare of the soot, || crocodile cask, the head of it was raised and split, and up 
when she was tired with her.day’s wotk. She had dl.||came a dozen young crocodiles. The Negroes, who fan- 
ways a bad cough when the cold set in;. and I used to||/cy the great origin of evil to be constantly near them, 
think the soot getting down her throat made it worse. |}took this for such a positive proof of his vicinity, that|] prisé, we found the large spider dead, whether from the 
They’d say it was a hard word to use, but I always shall || they scampered off without*ceremony, and left their mas-|| bite of his antagonist, or from, vexation, we cannot 
fancy that climbing, which was little fit. far she, was the||ter to face them alone. A short explanation induced || tell.—Georgetown (D. C.) Metrop. ‘ 
death of her. She fell into a waste, as they called it, and ||them to return; and the little monsters were destroyed as|| . - ; . , 
before she died was nothing but skin and bone. She used || quickly as possible, their species being far.too ndmerous||, A Beautirus Regrment.—At the celebration held on 
to creep into a nook, when they’d let her be quiet, and lie }}in that river to admit of mercy to even ones—Mrs. Lee’s|| the 4th of July last at Corinth, N. H. a company of frow 
there; and if anything would please her it was when I}\*‘Stories of Strange Land.” ’ : = to oe Young Ladies, in oper promo: of 
went slily up to her with an orange in my hand, or an . ’ é -, || white dresses, becomingly ornamented with evergreen 
apple, which I used to buy with the he Pos. that were || Pam ney weapon egy ee ad “= hil-|| and blue ribbons, with neat straw: bonnets+-were gallant- 
given me, instead of playing at chuck-farthing-with the wre _ ates "the Pwd area + non Balt es i q ly taken under escort by a fine and, well disciplined com- 
boys. Poor thing! she had a constant dryneés, and them|| "ier, give ing eid a ings f be . os T wat||Pany of Light Infantry—Young Men of course—who 
things did her the most good. ‘Sam,’ she used to say, give you some idea OF bie power o' Seauty, * wi" |.conducted them with all possible’ decorum to the thurch— 
a - 5 : , state a circumstance which occurred: ast ‘night. A pbysi- . . : ener 
when I get well again, you and me’ll run away, and hide cian who had acted as one of the mounted guard, became not 6 enlist chem in ‘the: bands of matrimoty, ‘but to the 
in some place a great way off, waere nobody sha’n’t find fj that fi acess iu. cia Gl all .. said the *\\end that they might be edified with the exercises thereat. 
us, for I can’t climb no more, and daddy’ll beat me if 1{|,4O™ hat. fact oonoxious to : 5 they! After the services were over, the Ladies retired to a 
Bh Peers Aa a tele fie th, © therefore,. in full fury, marched to his house. It was separate table, spread’ beneath: a. tasteful arbor, where 
don’t. © gave me a. hali-penny, with @ Dole in it, tol! almost 12 o’cléck, and few of the inhabitants had tetired > : , 
keep for her sake, and that very night she died.” —London 





. ’ they chatted and made themselves merry: over, au inno- 
Metropolitan. ‘ pet _ rest oe ae mt om a door a the | cent glass of Lemonade,—not forgetting a bountiful sup- 
rey a ry beanie aora tea atin air Geet ply of the delicate edibles necessary to complete the feast. 
. oF wis, Von rm you want? ° Though of most amiable and harmless dispositions, the 

DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


. “Staggered at the fearlessness ‘of\the lovely creature, os sl ine ey the — ee 
GIRARD AND. THE CuURCHES.—In a retired country the leaders hesitated for a mement—and then told the ob- er as iouits sailitacy ps ewe a beautiful » y 
village in Pensylvania, a small evangelical church made ject of the unceremonious visit. She stated that her hus- ment.—Buffalo Patriot v4 °S 
an effort to build a chapel. Finding themselves jn want band was not in—said that there was no one in the house|| ; . Ree 
of funds, they sent an agent to Philadelphia. In the but herself, another female ahd -her infant. ‘If you are)! . Dwarrs.—The Wythe (Va.) Argus, in speaking of the 
course of his visits, he called upon Monsieur Girard, and:|| 24/imorians,’ said she, ‘I know - you will not attempt to occasional freaks of wature informing members of the hu- 
very meekly toid him all about the church, and hoped he molest us, unprotected as we are; if you are not, pass IN. || man family, says: “The rarest instance of her frolics we 
would give a little to did them. Girard made no reply, Saying this, she stood asido—but they exclaimed, ‘No, have ever witnessed, is exhibited in the family of Mr. 
put took a check, filled it, and handed it to the Agent.—||™adam, we will not-harm you,’ and passed on. I 9m\| Mitchel Walters, a poor, and respectable citizen of this 
The latter looked at him with surprise, and asked very merry we Peni pa a to such a pitch, that she countr. His family consists ‘of eight children, four’ of 
modestly, “‘Havn’t you made a-mistake, sir!” — a ae Cer ware. : whom are the ost highly finished dwarfs we have pvér 
“Mistake! oh,no. ‘A thousand dollars—no mistake. A PaRacraPn ror Young Lapres.—I am sorry that||Seen, or heard any account of. There’are two males and 
The excellent man tendered his heartiest. thanks, and || needle-work is so much out of fashion. It. is a genteel] || two females; the height of the oldest, who is a male, and 
“went.on his way rejoicing.’ ‘ employment, and ought not to be neglected, especially by |/im his 25th year, is 3 feet 6 inches, and his weight 34 
There was another agent in the city at the same time,|| those who have many brothers-and sisters, and whose pa- pounds. The other male is in his 9th year, and is 2 feet 
who was soliciting aid for a larger and more elegant edi- | tents are not rich, Many girls, I am sorry. to say, des- 14 inches high, and he weighs 21 pounds. The oldest 
fice. He heard of the good fortune of the former person-|| pise their needle, arid afiect to think work an.unfit occu-|| female is in her 17th yedr, and is 2 feet 11 inches high, 
age, and thought while Girard’s purse-strings were untied || nation for genteel or intellectual beings. I grieve,for I am||@nd weighs 27 pounds: The other female, is in her 11th 
he would step in. -He accordingly did, and told his story|| angry at such misses. I can tell them that Misses Hoffland, year, and is 2 feet 114 inches high, and weighs 27 pounds, 
with the same flourish. _ Girard, as before, wrote a check|| Mitford and Landon, think’ it no disgrace to form them-|| hey are of fine proportion, and handsomely formed—the 
without ‘saying a word, and handed it to. the gentleman. || selves the garbs, in which they aré always fascinating be-||head,; hands, feet, Jimbs, and ’bodies, all corresponding 
He read it, and asked, . — ; ‘3 Cause always unaffected. One advantage of most female|| With the diminutiveness of their size, We understand 
“Isn't this a mistake, sit?” occupations is; that the mind must be engaged either in||they ‘are about traveling, to gratify public. curiosity, 
“No! fifty dollars. 4 : : 7 hearing or reflecting, when the fingers are employed in which is very great to all persons’ hearing of them, pass - 
ite agent reminded Rg Girard . > Ma 9p or plain work or embroidery; and nothing is more pleasant|| ing through che country... vo Sg 
to the previous request, and compared the wants of his 

















, ‘ than a party enliyened by alternate reading dnd music, , ' 
church with that of the little village chapel. a where the p Boorse number ye not too fine 4 too genteel Vaue or Tempe.—Dr. Clarke says, “the boasted Vale 
Ah! there is a mistake. Let me see the check.” _ : 


nats iecatitinne of Tempe, is a defile; it is something like Matlock, but 
The eye of the agent spatkled as he handed it back.— pty sa . : ¢ Decnin: & 3 wilder, more savage than Salvator Rosa, and with noth-. 
Girard soberly tore it in‘pieces:\—The-geptleman apolo- rs . f Mid — “-- ‘He ~ OD; . ——— 16 miles}{ ing of Claude. I cannot tell-why the ancients made such 
gized, and with mortification, retired.—Zion’s Herald. j South of Middlebury Colege, happened agcidentally-. to|| a fuss about it; perhaps because half of them never saw 
= become acquainted with Professor Henry's discoveries in|| it, and took its churdcter from hearsay; the other half, 
Eastern Lanp Specupations.—We take the follow-|i Electro Magnetism. Possessing one of those minds,|| like mankind every where, stupidly admiting what is said 
ing satire from the Newburyport Herald. It touches vé-|| which cannot be confined to the limits of a blacksmith’s||to be admirable.” It is Jike- a crack in a great wall, at 
ry neatly the. monomania that is so prevalent in the-vieini- shop—nor any shop less than the canopy of heaven—he the Yottom of which is a’ river, sometimes inundated, 
y of Bangor.: If any land-gamblers .in that. section ||'applied: his ‘power, to the astonishment of scientific’ me-|} sometimes.dry; the passage narrow, the sides craggy, 
should happen to cast their. eyes upon it we. beg them to||chanics. He turns .“three horizontal wheels round 50}| bare, lofty and perpendicular; its whole length not above 
wad it through, and then‘compare it with some of their||times per second with his power. The wheels and shaft||a mile. ° i 
dwn advertisements.— Zion's Herald. .- {| weigh 11 pounds.—He has convinced Protessors Henry ; 
‘To Land Speculators.—The subscribers offer to sel] |}and Bache,that the power is sufficient for strong machine+ 
ot bond that excellent Well. known’ tract of‘ land on the}|ty.- A detailed account of it will appear in the next num- 


. REMARKABLE Cunr.i—A young man in this village had 
ast Parker and Musquito rivers. Said track ts principally 


a finger cut off by the blade of a hay-cutter a few days 
ber Of Silliman’s Journal. .The Hon. Stephen Van Rens-|| since. 


It was divided between the first and second joints: 
d covered with a heavy growth of the whortleberry, which} selaer has purchased his firet constructed machine (or mod-|| Dr. Dean, was called in about fifteen minutes afterwards; 
they will guarantee to-produce 100,000 quarts to the acre; el,) for the Rensseleer Institute.in Troy, asa piece of|| the severed portion had fallen among the hay, and was 
nM which at 8 cents per quart stumpage, is equal to $3000|| school apparatus... No Chemical or Philosophical appara-|| then pale and cold; it was taken up, and washed, in warm . 
re per acre, and it is confidently .expected, as soon as the||tus can hereafter be considered perfect without it, What-|| water, secuted on the stump Y sewing and bandages, 
ry nil-road is completed to Boston, the stumpage will .be}|ever may be its fate in mechanics, it wiJl cause the name|| and is now entirely re-united. This fact should serve as 
to ‘Worth 4 cents per quart. ; 


of Thomas Davenport, (the ‘inventor) to acconmpany that}| 4 lesson in all sim 


. This tract may have two or three mill sites and as ma-|jof professor Henry to the ends of the earth.” Professor|| fin Mer. “ 


ilar casés, to ‘save the pieces.’ —Frank- 


: by streams to-get the timber to market as the purchaser || Bache, of Philadelphia, and Professor Turner, of Middle- ps ‘ 
a st The e  ebée ja wartanted to be equal to any in|{ busy, Vermont, have given opinions. ip writing, that Mr. Specutatiron.—The Newburyport Herald remarking 
Maine of the same kind; indeed, the whole tract is.con-|| Davenport’s application of Professor 


enry’s discoveries upon the rage for land spéculation down east, relates the 
all sidered by good judges to be equal to many of the Maine || may be made to move heavy machinery for useful purpo- following tough story:— ; 


"" : i a : ‘ Jt is rumored, that one evening last. week, two pati- 
lands which are sold at from five to ten dollars per acre,’ ||ses. According to their views, another Livingston might ' . : “ 

nA There are also. in this tract several Jedges of excellent||make another Fulton, of the Brandon blacksmith, -}| pers escaped fram the Bangor almshouge, and though they 

rg Granite, and as the rail-road will pass, within ten miles of 


: Ke were caught early the next — yet in the mean 
EntomoLocy.—We were greatly interested: last night|| time, before they were secured, they, had made eighteen 
@ about three o’clock, by a singular combat. between two/}hundred dollars each, by speculating in timber’ lands,”—-= 
Bonp Cugatem & Co, || large spiders, of which we:were the spectators.—Hearing|| Ereter News Leiter. 


the lot, it may be considered very valuable. 
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_ BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 











THE BEDEVILED DOCTOR. 


He was one of the politest inen you eyer sdw; and ashe 
smiled and talked, smiling and talking as though his heart 
was brimful of kindness, and his head of ideas, you could 
not have dreamt that at times.he was such a mad-man as 
we all knew him to bé. IL presume, however, that the 
» trath was, that he was now and then so very kind, and so 
very sensible that he.got out of his stock prematurely, and 
- ‘then he was bedeviled indeed. 


~ I met him in the Park one day, in the most savage state 


of mind imaginable. His beard was as long and black as|| 


a patent shoe-brush, and as stjff; his eye was like a light- 
house under a perfect tempest of brow; ‘his shirt collar 
wasas stiff and upright asa judge, and looked as if it would 
act the wife’s part, and take his ears off; and his coat was 
so besnuffed that the whole street sneezed as he walked 
through its . . 
My eyes watered as he came up; and when in his med- 
ical :nanner, he’ séized my arm, making an impatient pa- 
tient of me, I felt my courage 
* but my nostrils. 
“J want your advice,” said he, and he awept me away 
into his studio. . 





ooze out—not at my pores, ped 


saw that. must put. out as soon as his back was turned; 
for, if 1 waited till it wag up, he would shoot me as an 
auxiliary to the noun substantive that’ had sought an ad- 
jective in his domain, and gently I stepped down stairs. 
‘The hack was still atthe door. ‘Haven’t you seen the 
Doctor?” The coachmansaid,no. ‘I was at a stand. If 
I ran, my medical friend might Burke me for cowardice; 
if I stayed, the father might doctor.me with a charge of 
buckshot. As‘I stood doubting, 4 man rushed down the 
stairs; and by the time [ was in-the coach, he was after 
me and by my side. I felt at that moment as an onidn 
must feel when running to seed—very slim, all head, and 
no heart; but my pursuer touched me not, and shouting to 
the driver to .drive en, threw himself into the corner, ig- 
norant of my presence. a aT tone 
Now I knew it was not the Doctor, for he wore a cap; 
and this man had-a hat on. Wasit the father? . Probably 
it was that enraged old serpent; and my heart went pit-a- 
pat, like any baker in town. ‘ 
And away we whirled over the stones; shot round the 
corners,-and shaved by -the lamp-posts in manner most 
miraculois; men’ glanced by us, and dim-seen houses 
gleamed for a moment, in the distance—presently we stop- 


‘* 





«¢Where are we,” cried my companion. 

“At Judge Smith’s.” 

‘‘Qut upon you—to Doctor Spooner’s, you fool—quick— 
quick; every minute *s worth a mine of gold.” ‘ 





t Poverty. 


ja sprinkling of curses—horses hoofs—and then ¢ 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. “She's qn angel,” said the Doctor, putting on his stady 
pan Face? lal tie Ts | coat—an old vetéran of the ball-room and promenade mi- 
7 ‘eam ? nus oné skirt-—‘She’s an angel,’ said he, ‘‘and I’m bedev- 
2 iled with her!” P : 
Oh! metry, merry be the day, -An angelic effect, truly,” sneezed I. ; 
And bright the star of even— “Sir!” resumed the M.D. man—“I"r possessed to have 
' Fortis our duty'to be gay; that girl. Presta. gy eCige 
pg rer fey Lacy be BY, aah hry: om prepowoaron fr het me bow 
vag WORE See aaah eee, «Be done ,” said he—“She was destined to be -m 
‘ . E) se y 
POE A at Pat a — longs ¥ be my wife—and the Grand Sultan 
2 shall not prevent her. : 
; ' “Probably not, ‘but perhaps the father may; now ‘Doc- 
ee pr at age a ; tor dear lend me your ear,’ and Ill put you in the'way of 
Pe ae Sear ay eens being a husbund—or, what is the same thing—put the old 
; As rock-encireled trees combine, ian out of the way of your becoming so.” 
And nearer grow, and closer twine, “Say on.” cee 
So let our hearts unite, , “Yon tend the family, 1 think.” 
My love— “True, L.own,to being their medical tender, though it’s 
So let our hearts unite. a tender subject.” 
a : ei ““She can lie, can’t she?” 
Though poortitht grim should smile on me, “How! Speak false? By Galen, sir, I’ve a lancet at 
It shall not make me'wince, love; “ hand, and will bear no such questidns.” : 
Your ruddy cheek and laughing e’e— “Nay, dear Doctor, but slie can sham for your sake, 
They be a store of wealth to me “’ surely; be very sick, for instance, sick abed on the fatlier’s 
That might content a prinee, side; but quite well and able to ran away—on your sidé?” 
' My love— I saw his nostril dilate, and the white of his. eye dimin- 
That might content a prince. ish; it was evident his-conscience was easier. . 
’ K ‘‘It shall be done,” said he. , 
Oh! may God bless that laughing e’e, } . “What!” asked I, most‘ lamb-like. The scavenger of 
Preserve that happy look, love; the human system smiled grimly through his.beard. 
For there I read His gracious wil], “Meet me here this evening at nine,” said he. , 
Hig mercy and His kindness still, -At nine I was there. The professional alate lay on the 
As in written book, tah table—and I read thereon; ‘Come at once to Mr, John 
eis My love— Spooner’s, whose daughter is very ‘sick, and wants the 
ttn: dattinbasks aaa with a oy a ae : F 7 
‘ Z ‘Now, sir,” said the shaven and shorn medisiner, flour- 
AR . ishing hts lavender- handkerchief—‘ Now, my. dearest 
yer a Me Pea rh friend, do you engage the father while I snatch the daugh- 
iat ° : ter—play the ass with the old man, while I play the horse 
‘Fhongh eyes ved lovéd be closedin death, with the young woman, by runnipg away with her.” 
i Tne mane cones d the sent “Done,” quoth I, and we started. ; 
CORRES BS TENS: HORT NOtON, The hack stood at the door. **I shall be out presently,” 
Cts tacin & — m said the oe oe to the groom eon lipo mind 
! there be true hearts nathless. , dri ith’ se i 
| ’ wie : aes udge Smith’s, as though you’d a corp ' 
There’s many a cheek will brighter glow We found the old man moping over the grate. ‘*Doctor,” 
And many a breast beat higher he groaned, ‘‘I wish you’d cure the gal of these turns, 
At our approach; and when we die, once for all. One ’d most think she was crazy, to make 
Believe me, there is many an eye such a ‘mess about a small head-ache. If she’d the rheu- 
Will weep abeve our pyre, matics like I have, ’tswould be’ worth while to talk of _ 
) My love— pain.” f . fever of ridicule. 
Will weep above our pyre. Who could blame the Doctor for wishing to cure the 
poor child ‘‘once for ail” of such a father! 
And though the circle here be small “Pray, sir,” asked I, as the Doctor followed the maid 
‘ Of heartily approved ones, from the room, ‘‘do you suffer much fromthe rheumatism?” 
There is a home beyond the skies, “Pray, sir,” mnie he, sliding his glassy eye over me,— 
Where vice shall sink and virtue rise, “who se per ; “e. thoustit f 
Till all become the loved ones, 6 That’s a yankee answer with a vengeance, thought I. 
Side, Widiaieisie® 4" “J—I, sir—lI’m a friend of the Doctor’s, sir—met him in} 
Till eli beediné the loved ones the street, and stepped ia, hoping to-have an introduction 
a to you, sir. My name, sir, is Sam. Browh, the dentist’s 
: . gon.” 
ab didestepentiaets And by great wheedling I'shoved the old man off into 
hen perseinpdtr a = ocean of talk, where I thought he might float'till 
; rning. 
Ob! many myriads shall we love Half-an hour past’ by, and suddenly the ancient mariner 
As one another now, stopped. '**That Doctor’s mighty long anyhow,” said he;, 
' My love— and he forthwith proceeded to gather up his limbs for an 
As one another now. J. H. P|] inspection of this. intricate case in the back-parlor. | 





The astonished driver, wlio had taken my comrade for 


the Doctor, cracked. his whip, and away we whi 
again. Thé plot began to thicken; Where ihe lhe ey 
what the old one was after, what the result would be and 
what would be the end of my share in it—wege queties 
that made my brain spit and hum again. ° And still awa 
away rumbled our carriage as if it meant to prophesy ral. 
road locomotives; a corner was turned, and. we were run- 
ning down a narrow street; presently I *heard a shouting. 
terrible shock which threw me upon my face, on the fore. 


seat—and lastly, an overthrow. Kicks, licks, broken 
glass—a desperate lunge—and hatless and bamboozled, J 
stood in the oper, air under the si¢kly gas lights, “Two 
carriages lay prostrate before me, the horses struggling for 
release—then out shot from the other coach a female head 
with'streaming locks and—alas! a streaming nose; and 
then up started a man, wild, dusty, and like myself, bea- 
verless. J knew hirh at once, though hisealm and lover. 
like air was defunct; it was the Doctor! 

Thad just seized his arm, when a shout from behind 

turned us-upon a pivot—half disengaged from the hack from 
which I had eloped, appeared the venerable and most ir- 
rascible form of John Spooner. ‘The lady shrieked anew 
—the watchman wound his rattle—windows were up— 
doors flew open—the dogs howled; it was no time fur de- 
lay, and seizing again the Doctor’s arm, I hurried him 
through an infinity of streets. 
' “And now,” cried f, “explain;”—-and I threw my bat- 
tered clay tenement into an arm-chair. He did go: they 
-had mistaken coaches; the elopers had driven tothe Rev. 
‘Robert Spooner’s in John’s coach, and he to Judge Smith’s 
in their’s; each had discovered his error, and in the rush 
to rectify it; had met—and the plot had been unmasked. 

**And what next?” 

‘I must go to tie springs and recruit.” 

' Tengaged his passage for the next morning. 


Tt was night—and I was walking up Broadway—when, 
to my horror, I saw my friend with two non-medical at- 
tendants from the police office, crawling along the flags. 
He had been arrested for an attempt to kidnap a patient 
at the point of death, with a view to dissection. 

I obtained an ifterview withhim. ‘And who,” Task- 
ed, ‘is to prove this absurd charge?” 

“The patient herself.” 

** Ann’ Spooner?” 

“The same.” 

I was thunderstruck; but at his request; undertook the 
cause, and of course gained it; chiefly by my eloquence 
and legal knowledge—partly from the total want of proof, 
But the Doctor could not withstand the subsequent slow 
To’ be prosecuted for such a crime by 
his Dulcinea—to fall in lovevat first sight—run away ina 
hackney coach—upset in the mud—give the lady a bloody 
nose, and be made a Burker in revenge—was too much. 
He moved, ifto the country. 

Two years-aftet 1 saw him again; he was-.a bachelor 
‘still; fancy free to the length of the chai of mortality— 
and I suspect he will never again suffer himself to be be- 
deviled by any angel of thenr all.’ Z. 





' THE MORALS OF TRAVEL....NO. I 


There was a time when I loved to travel, because J Jov- 
ed the exercise that it gave to the muscles, and the im- 
pulse it lent to the blood: and that day went by, and I 
learned to love traveling for the objects which it presented 
to the eye, the change and charm of scenery: that season 
also past, and .then I journeyed that 1 might study men, 
pry into human nature, and improve my intellect: but @ 
few years tired me, even of this employment; and I sank 
into a fire-side way-farer, that rode no nag but Pegasus, 
and saw no sights but those which live in dreams. 

Latterly I have been called abroad again to be jostled 
in steamboats, and cramped in‘eoaches; and ‘I have found 
my short trips hither and thither of vast use-to what I 
had never thought to improve amid such scenes, my heart 
and my conscience. I have entered upon the--to me— 
new science of the Morals of ‘Travel. ; 

I need not say that. patience: may be well schooled in 
the hurly-burly‘of wandering; we all know it,’ though so 
few improve the chance offered them. J need not te! you 
that temperance may be fostered. amid the greasy indiges- 
tables of the way-side, for that you know too, though prae- 
tice does -not ‘profit by the knowledge. -But there are 
chinks and corners in the subjeet, of which few think:— 
they are looking about at the blocks of granite upon the 
great waste, and fail to see the diamonds that Jurk in the 
sand under their feet. 

To. staft ona journey is, in a manner, to die; what is 
the'state beyond death, but tfavel amid strange workds 
and beings? In what does it differ from an absence from 
those we know and love on earth, except that there is no 


‘mail betwixt this world'and the next? Here, we goaway, 


and write and are written ta: in dying, we go away too, 
but have not the benefit of correspondence. A steamboat 
or’s stage’is, to me, an iridependent world—a new planet, 
into which I have passed from my old home, Earth. Its 





habitants are men of the moon; they have breathed the 
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‘same air, and basked inthe same beams that [ have; but 
that does not make them denizens of. the same world with 
myself; we do not live on the whole globe any more than 
inthe whole universe; our world is.our sphere of associa- 


neck he.eprings upon his prey, and for a time becomes a 
new center of gravity for the dishes, and spoons, meats, 
vegetables and gravies; they.cluster and clatterabout him 
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is.found.to be covered with short threads or cilia, whith 
move in such manner as to drive the creature forward 
when floating, or to send a current of water toward the 





as if greeting an old acquaintance... 6 “ie 
tions, feelings, sympathies and thoughts—and so my world|| Yonder:sits another odd stick; his feet.on the tafferel ,his 
differs from his who lives next door. His friend dies, but{|chin upon his broad black thumb, and chewing pig-tail 
what care I! Nothing—for iné was not any more a fellow ||tobacco by the yard—he represents that class that spit 
being of mine, spiritually speaking, than any Captain Gen-|| their souls out, of smoke them to death as you do other || 


smaller end when attached by that part to any object.— 
These mites have feeling, and recognize each other’s ex- 
istence, when.they .meet, by a stoppage and rotary move- . 
ment... After a few days spent in- wandering about.the ~ 
world, the little’ fellows attach themselves to some spot, 
eral of Mars, or moaning lover of Venus; he lived in a|| vermin. and proceed tothe business of Jife} the smaller end spreads; 
different sphere. Now, the wider our spliéré; the more|| Another lies in his birth, coated and booted, and dozes |\the cilia drop off;-a transparent margin surrounds the body, 
numerous our sympathies, the more all-enbracing our||from meal to meal, till his blood is as stringy and as knot- || which grows, and shoots out, and in a week or two, the 
love, the nearer are we to.God._ By death we shall*go|| ty as foul treacle: when the last day comes the summoning || young sponge, while yet the tenth.of an inch only in, di- 
away to lands where'we can extend our ties, and multiply || angel would he-rouse him,’must lay aside his trumpet‘and || ameter;is a perfect fac simile of his father, who is as big 
our bonds farther and yet farther, until we shall love whole}) ring a, dinner-bell- : asa bushel. = Ake 
races, net with the abstract affection of the philanthropist,|| A few may be seen with schoolboy -ennui looking’at || Then wehave thepolypi, who are largely intérested in 
but with the individual devotion of the friénd and the||.printed pages, yawning at every period: others are snarl-||the. coral buciness; dne qeeer variety of these creatures. 
brother: this will be Heaven. A portion of this same||ing°over the bank, or some other political bone, picked ||is the Aydra,found.in water plants. It isa fleshy tubé,open 
effect is praduced by the extension of our friendship, the||clean long ago: a little company cast suicidal looks over:||at both ends, and so fashioned as to be capable of contrace 
widening of ourcircle on earth. It may be widened too||the guards; while many lounge upon the boiler-deck, vain- 
far; the flame which burned: so bright in a narrow com- 


tion ito a globule, or.prolangation intd a sdé:t of living 
| ly hoping to be blown Heavenward, pipe-stem. 
| pass, may pale its ray to nothing in the open air; but the 











































































































é It. walks at times like the little worms which 

And by and by night comes with its-multitude of men ||Graw their hinder close up to their front feet, and then ex- 

wise man will so trim his Jamp that, while itshall enlight-|| and scarcity of berths; cots now strew the floor, and load|/tend the body again; when on particular business, howev- 

en all it shines upon, it shall shine upon all it can enlighten. || the tables, and,would you walk, it will, be ever a pavement |jer, the hydra progresses by somersets. ‘The young hydra 

When I step. into.a boat for Wheeling, I step into the|| of human skulls. Perhaps in the night comés an alarm, ||sprouts from the old one’s side, and .may be-seen feeding 

midst of an assemblage of kindred spirits, whose east, ||and then from the, ground uprise uncounted sheeted forms, || for itself. while still attached to the parent;: by degreesthe 

and form, and color have been gained under far other cir-||and you shrink from the mimic resurtection. Every hour || bond between -them separates, and the child leaves, liter- 

cumstances than my own. . 5 ~* has something of grave or gay peculiar.to itself, and wor- ||ally, his mother’s-side. Thesevpolypi may be cut up, to 

’ Betore me is the Yankee—son of a hard, cold, barren|jthy of record inimmortal rhyme. How excellent a digres- || any extent, and.each part will soon become a perfect ani- 
] soil—to him industry, and industry, for the purpose of||sion into metaphysics might be based upon the seemingly ||mal. , 

, money-making—is almost an instinct now; for in child-|} moral impossibility of steamboat captains and clerks ever) Nextto theinfusdria, come the medus@e, to which family 

5 hood, and boyhood, and youth, he was taught to work,|| telling the trath!: How-naturally you would slide from || belongs the ‘sunfish, and all those gelatinous masses which 

h and forced to work, that he might live. He is penu-|}steam engines to ball6ons—and thence to thé moon, or || float about the sea at the will of the windsdnd waves, and 
tious, “sordid, and narrow. Go to his’ house —and where you please! How grand a poetical description || which by lreat are sweated down from thirty or more-pounds 
and he will not treat you like the Southron, because he|| might be given of Clayton’s last miraculous descent from || of jelly.toa few grains of soltd flesh. To this,or a race near 
cannot give what the other can; he labors for évery crust,||the clouds! In short, how full of ‘all that the poet wants, || akin,belongs the Portuguese man of. war,which,by means of 
the other has all,and mere thanhe wants laid before him|| nature, art, man; rest and action; the.sublime and the ri-||a bladder which fills wrth air or exhausts,can sink or swim; 
without labor. To give you a simple dinner of eod-fish || diculous; the moral and the material; how crowded with || and. whose touch, like the poisoned robe. of Hercules, blis- 

Y, requires more true generosity in the Yankee, than to house || situations of interest;-and how nearly associated with the ||ters and burns. as liquid lead. We. have known a man, 

t- and feed you for a week in hitn of the Uld Dominion; be-|| greatest and smallest concerns of mankind is this subject, || swimming in tropical seas, sq poisoned by them as to be 

5. cause the cod-fish represents more value, more labor on|| st¢amboating onthe Ohio.—To one who wishes to write a |tin bed for-weeks, und in danger of losing hislife. Their 

at the part of its donor, than all the produce of the slave|| western poem; original, profound, popular and profitable, \(colors are very beautiful, and novices often try to eatch 
owner. , there cannot be a better subject; it is worth, in my esteem, || them; but always catch a Tartar, when they do. 

k- Qn the other hand I see the Southron, with. his. .warm || fifty ‘*Penitents,” “Outlaws,” and ‘‘Conquerors;”—and [|| Of all these low, ultra-democratic classes of creation, 
temperament, idle habits, and imperfect moral education|| say this with all due respect for those productions of the || but little is kiown with certainty, though much attention 
to be tending naturally to extravagance, dissipation, and|| western muse. ~ ' 3. H. P. || has been, and yet is, paidthem. Of their habits, instincts, 
folly; and I learn to respect his semi-temperance more (if they have any,) and intellectual and moral nature gen- 
than the Northerner’s sobriety. 7 erally, nothing is known; and they, together with oysters, 

he How selfishly we build our moral creed! Southward ORIGINAL SCIENTIFIC SKETCHES. _ }jand other shell fish, as yet owe but little to the labors of 

2 we find avarice a vice, drunkenness a failing, and prodi- |} ———-—————__»__-_.___ ‘_.____'|/the metaphysician. : P. 

of, lity a virtue: goto the barren rocks of New-England, ~ i ‘s < : Pots 

Ww ond the scale A ead Fach hates most the so to OSE ESS LHL NOMEA, BEC. AE TF GIRLIE Bt OR OTE 

by which he least inclines, and elevates most:highly the vir- If any substance, animal or vegetable, be infused in wa- ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 

1a tue that is easiest to him. It is useless to say that cir-||ter and suffered to remain some time, a great number af |/—————-— EN ee peices 

dy cumstances cannot excuse vice, they do in the mind of each || very sma]l animalcules will be found in the water—having KAW, PHYSIC, AND DIVINITY. 

ch. of us, and they should; .but when | see their power to pro-|| come, apparently, from the substance infused: these little geri ‘ : 
duce crime, to pervert truth, to destroy .the voice of that|| creatures are called infusoria.—-They are the mést simple ia 

lor elder revelation in the breast—does jt teach me to excuse ||and smallest of living things; the least of them, called _ IeeeTHE LAWYER» 
on my own vices? . Oh, no—for the power I speak of is not a|) the monad, is merely an animated point, in which most]! There can be nd diversity of opinion with regard to the 
be- power to make vice needful, but to hide its nature; the || observers have discerned no organs or parts. appropriated || subtlety of legal diction. Verborum ambagibus torsit, in- 

Zs moment I recognise the crime, that moment the excuse of|| to different purposes; it is one homogenious speck of mat- || genium, is the impressidn left upon every person’s feelings 
circumstances must be put aside; habit may account for an || ter, and by some naturalists has been excluded from among || who opens either Blackstone’ or Chitty, for the first time 
occasional default of principle, but nothing can for its||organized beings, on the very unphilosophical ground that || Not only’ is-thé mind of the student in cnet ataneeh tm, 
non-exertion. x its organs are not perceptible. It has been proved that prepared for the logieal niceties which of necessity pervade 

ov. Here are two of the morals of travel: I learn to love||there are monads whose’ diameter. is not.more than ‘the ||the writings of this intricate stddy; but the style of com- 

im- others, despite their faults, and look upon ‘those fiults as||twenty-four-thousandth part of an inch; and that every || position isin itself so very eccentric, that it 1s long before 

il errors; and am taught also the true character of many || drop of water in which they. abound, contains as many of || his reasoning powers can fairly settle upon the thread of 

ted motives within myself, which before I never scrutinized. || them, as our earth of human beings... Professor Ehrenberg argument so artfully conveyed through the mazy perplexi: 

son JH P.|| however has, he thinks, discovered a digestive cavity in||ties of repetition. -We-have but to bring to mind the num- 
en, < : renagd Bnet ng of era, mites; and op ee os ae ber of Jaws, statutes,éc. pertaining to the separate branch- 
ta ° 2: , 10. _ ie Inuscular, nervous, and vascular systems.— || es of the legal profession, to form a very fair estimate of 

i: | STEAM*BOATING ON. THE — __ || The mode by which the digestive apparatus was discover- || the cual’ ab laa required’ to uma aie with 

sus, It struck me the other day, as I was waging war with||ed, was by feeding ‘the little semi-transparent creatures || them, and of the efforts of memory to retain them. We ° 

time upon the good steamer. Rufus Patnam, that a man of|| with colgged fluid, which was’ thus seen ‘in circulation || have but to take a cursory glance at the variety of cases 
tled some fun, quick observation, and a talent at rhyme, might||/through the.sygtem. Some of them have more than ahun-|| which may bear in the main so strong a resemblance to 
und write a serio-comic poem upon the subject. of steamboat- || dred stomachs—others only one. At times a groove isseén || each other as to seem almost taritamount, to understand 
at I ing on the Ohio, which should be original, pleasing, amu- round the equator of the spherical .monad,:which grows||the nature and extent of that discrimination and judgment 
eart sing, and highly. popular; by which he might make mon-|| deeper and deeper.until, at length, the atom divides,— requisite to seize upon that oftentimes apparently insigni- 
ne— ey, and lay up stores of fame. The whole ‘scene from||erch part being a perfect being. destined to.grow, and by || ficant point in them, upon which the law chiefly rests. 

‘ the embarkation onward, with the small incidents of be-|/and by, divide again. -Qthers of the infysoria are born Untiring industry, patience, and perseverance, are ah- 
od in ing blown ap, burnt alive, losing your child overboard, &c.|/alive. , iyite '-.. ||solutely ‘necessary qualifications ‘in him who would sur- 
h so &c., would tell well in verse, I’m certain. ‘You may go}| But these, though the smullest, are not the lowest inthe || mount so dry and tortuous a path to fame and fortune. 
| you from scenery to action; from beauty and purity to greasy || animal creation, for they have powers of motioa, which||'The amount of classical acquirements can &carcely be too 
iges- ugliness; from the waters and flowers of‘earth, ‘and stars || others, in no respect but size superior-tothem, have not. || much; for, among the ancients we have the purest patrons 
prae- of Heaven to the strange mixtureof human faces, demean- The zoophytes, for’ instance, are ever fixed to.the rock ||of eloquence. Let it not be deemed: ‘superfluous to culti- 
e are ors, and characters which crowd ‘that jail without a yard:”| whence they spring; they hang from the walls, and carpet || vate an intimacy with suchas Xenophon, Thucydides, Po- 
ik:— ‘ you may peint the change which is observable from day to|} the floors of the sea. caves. The sponges, also, when full||lybius or Demosthenes, Cicero, Sallust, Tacitus, or Livy, 
y the day, in each face and voice, the increased bitterhess, the || grown, are fixed, though when young they have the power ||for it is not the mere reading of these great men with a 
n the acidified sourness, the fading reserve, the growing friend-|/of locomotion. Once the sponge was thought a sea-plant, || view to learn what took place in the days of which their 

ship, the rapidiy confirmed affection. now it is looked upon by some.as a simple, by others as a||historjes treat, that wilt benefit the public speaker; for 
at is Here sits one-gazing upon the table, and watching with || compound animal. There is known to be a regular circu- || were that all or even the chief advantage to be gained by 
orkds keen and, itching eye, the black steward in green specta-|| lation of nutritory mattcr through its innumerable pores ||it, any; the commonest translation that is, would answer 
from cles, who is covering every corner and nook ofthe table|| and channels; and by means of the microscope, the young ||the purpose; but it isthe studying of those men’s minds, 
is no with strange combinations of fat and chicken’s - legs left|| sponges are seen issuing from the internal passages of'||the force and comprehensiveness of their language, the 
way, since yesterday; like a caged hyena, his ears bend forward their parent’s body. They are pear-shaped little things; ||lofty spirit that breathes in every line, in order that. we 
y t00, to catch every welcome rattle, his nose expands to drink and until] swept out in ‘the water which passes through ||may become familiar with the mode of thinking, and the 
nboat in each savory perfume, and through his rich lips you may || the canals where they grow, they adhere by the smaller || power of language which has rendered them so illustrious 
lanet, _ gee his teeth, long, yellow,.and canine. And as the'time|] end of their body tothe main stock} when separated, how-||through all ages; that we should haveinview. The study 
, Its ‘for demolition approaches, he grows more and more rest-||evér, they swim off, broad end foremost, until they fix up-||of the classics has been very ingeniously called the Geor- 
d the less, amd when the chain of etiquetteis taken from his||on a place of residence. ‘This broad end, when examined, 








gice of Education; and 1 know no means by which a cul- 
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- are infinitely more essential to. the lawyer, however, than 


- ly-very good, We would particularize the pieces headed’ The 


* ‘the September number js very excellent, and deserving of much 
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- tivation so useful and ornamental to every one desirous of 
rising above the profanum eulgus of the profession,could be 
supplied.’ Superior stations require superigr minds; and 
in superior minds we expect guperior attainments; in this 
we donot like to be disappointed. Classical attainments 


tothe divine. ‘The former in aspiring to the higher offices 
of his profession, may Jvok forward to those of govern- 
ment,in which all such qualifications will prove to be any- 
thing but disadvantageous te him. The lawyer’s fancy, 
too, is’ permitted to rove at large, and gather resources 
from every parterre that decks thie regions of literature— 
whether it be the crystal drops of wit—the flower of elo- 
quence—the nettle of ridicule—or the thorn of satire; and 
though the same liberty to rove be allowed to the divine, 


the power to apply itis much restricted» Nor should any. 


species of information be indifferent to the lawyer; for lit- 
igations arise among persons of evéry class, denomination, 
profession and trade;. and often by evincing a knowledge 
of .an occupatijon which is foreign to his own, .a deci-. 
ded-impression is felt in his favor, although the’court may 
give a verdict against-him. But of this hereafter. 1t is 
his duty also to avail himself of every adjunct that the 
artfulness of reasoning may suggest—tor it is his office at 
times to make the worse appear the better, reason; or by 
a cunning rhetorick to raise a mist before the eyes of -his 
wary opponents, and to employ every fair device which 
may strengthen his own cause, and weaken that of his 
adversary. Litem resolvere lite, is in part the object to be 
effected if possible. 

Let it now be suppesed that our hero has obtained his 
licence to practice his.pryfession, and that he is now stand- 
ing for the first time before the court, that tribunal from 
which he is to receive the sentence of approval] or condem- 
nation. Suppose it the former; that he has pleaded his 
cause well—given tokens of learningand ability—and that 
he lias shown himself to be a competitor for honorable 
distinction. Thus far then he and the: divine-have suc- 
cessfully accomplished their purpose, and stand. before the 
public as applicants for preferment. Much -that pertain 
to the lawyer, will be duly considered hereafter. . 
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Western Mowtuty Micacing, No. 33, for Septémbern—Wesrern 
Muesznorn, Wo. 3, for September. . ° 


“ Western, Messenger. ”*—It is always a gratification to us, to 
be able conscientiously to praise our contemporaries. We" 
think the present number, decidedly the best of the three that 
have appeared of thé, Western Messenger. Its character is now | 
established. It is intelligent, dignified, and interesting; can-| 
did in its notices of opposing religious denominations—as an 
advocate of Unitarian views of scriptural interpretation, able, 
discriminating, dispassionate, and of —— liberal tone— 
and in its literary character, inferior to fo magazine in the 
country.—The contents of the September number are :—Pres- 
byterianism and Christianity; Truth; ‘I would not live always 
away ftom that world;’ Church music; Songs of, the “Past ; 
The three witnesses; Influence of dissipation on the intelleet; 
Letters on the Deity of Christ; Tomy schoolmates; The Ohio; 
Formation of the moral character; Grief and joy, an allegory; 
Letter on mobs; Lake Erie; Westérn poetry; Notes on proof- 
texts: Critical notieesOutlaw and other poems; Ministry for 
the Poor; Crayon Miscellany; Coleridge’s Table-Talk: €or- 
respondence—Education; Western Sketches; Catholicism in 
the west: Intelligence. ‘ 

The poetry of the present number of the Messenger is mest- 


Ohio,” (by Mr. Peabody,) and.“*I aould not live always,” (by 
Mr. Curry,) as very fine; and the. following delightful little 
effusion, by a whiilom correspondent of the Mirror, will readi- 
ly find a responsé in every cultivated bosom. ‘ 
SONGS OF THE PAST. 
Songs of the Past, whose music oft, so drearily hath come, 
Like a bird of love with pinion soft, to bear me to my home, 
Oh! shed your light on memory’s land, where gentle shadows 
And echo on my soul, again, the voices that I love! [ move; 
I hear them, faint, yet beautiful; oh! would this dream might 
For seldom hath my spirit drank so deeply of the Past. [ last! 
Alas! your’melody is o’ér; the fleeting dream hath gone, 
That home my wandering fancy bore, and J amstill alone. ¢, 


“‘ Westefm Monthly Magazizie.”"—The Western Monthly is 
not very handsomely doné up, nor is it printed on paper of so 
good a quality: assuch a work ought to be. In other respects, 


commnendation—The first article is entitled “Celia di Savelli; 
a legend of the Appenines.” It is'well wrought, and will give 
much satisfaction to boarding-school misses; but smacks too 
much Of the antique love-story for a magazine of the nine- 
teenth century. About twenty. pages, next, are deyoted to a’ 
consideration of the genius of Mrs. Hemang. ‘This article 


subject. It is well written throughout, and sometimes eloquent. 
After this we have the commencement of an article on the 
“Life and Character of John Jay; and, then, “Internal km- 
provements in the West, No. 2,” a ‘Retrospective Review,” 
and “The Politics of Machiavel,” all interesting, and the sug- 
gestions in the article on internal improvements, important.— 
The “Critical Notices” are better than the ‘generality of such 
things in American magazines; but the last two or three of the 
six pages devoted to Coleridge’s “Table Talk,” strike us as 
containing severa] very erroneous views, and incorrect conclu- 
sions. Dr. Rays “Abstract of Meteorological Observations, 
for the month of July,” concludes this agreeable numbeér of 
the Western Monthly.—Let its conductors put forth a few num- 
bers more, equal to the present, and we shall begin to believe its 
assertions thatit has grown and strengthened under our monthly 
supervision, till it is now able to get dlong without having hold 
of our guiding strings. “No 1.” 





SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 
Scenes and Characters Illustrating Christian Truth. No. 3. Hom, 
by the author of Hope Leslie. Boston. pp. 158., i 

This formg one of a series published monthly under the di- 
rection of Henry Ware, jr. of Cambridge, Mass. Frorn the 
first number we take the following advertisement: 

“It is the object of the series of little publications, of Which 
this is the first, to present familiar illustrations of some of the 
important practical principles of religion, and to show, by an 
intermixture of narrative and discussion, how they operate in 
the government of the heart and life. I havebeensohappy as 
to secure the pen of several able writers, who will ‘be found, I 
trust, not uhworthily to treat the several topics proposed to 
them. The series will probably consist of six or eight numbers, 
of somewhat larger size than the present, and be published at 
intervalgof four or five weeks. H. Wane, sr.” 

-The first number contains, “Trial and Self-Discipline;” the 
second, “The Skeptic; and the fourth, “Gleams of truth, or 
scenes from real life, by Joseph Tuckerman.”—The fifth num- 
ber is not yet out. 

“Home,” is by Miss Sedgwick, a lady whose namé is becom- 
ing as familiar beyond the Atlantic as here; the Edgeworth of 
America, she has been called in England; and this work will 
confirm her title-—-To us this small volume is of more value 
than all her novels; it may not show the same talent, but it 
proves a mind and character rarely equalled, and a power of 
portraying that mind and character, never surpassed. 

The tale is simple as tale can be: it tells of the growth of a 
family—the moral and spiritual wealth garnered imby care and 
principlé—and no fairy tale, no poem of passion or romance, 


interest, nor its talent—it is its tendency: if to do good to the 
heart‘and mind, to elevate and purify feeling and thought, is to 
do a great action—then is this little work truly great. In the 
eyes of many it will not rank as it does with us; but we should 
place it among the foremost of firesidé volumes; the atmgs- 
phere of its thought is healing; dnd we would recommend it 
‘to eyery one that has, and yet moré to those that have not, a 
Home. , all P. 





A TWELVE-MONTH’S RESIDENCE IN THE WEST 
INDIES. : 


A Twelvemonth’s Residence in the West Indies. By R. R. Mafden, 


M. D. 2vols. Philadelphia:’ Carey & Lea. 

We were disappointed in this work, though it is better worth 
reading and owning than most volumes of travels: we were 
disappointed, because we do not think it equals Dr. M.’s works 
onthe East, It consists of letters to various individuals—con- 
taining much valuable matter, and some spirited sketches; but 
neither so graphic nor so phjlosophic as we had havded to find 
them. ' 7 

Dr. Madden went to Jamaica as a special magistrate under 
the apprentice system, and had a fine chance to note all that 
bears.upon the great subjects of slavery and emancipation ;— 
but, though we find much upon these matters among his let- 
ters, we discover nothing new, profound, or evideneing research 
and study: his work will aid much less than we hoped, tosolve 
the problem of American servitude. 

As a sketcher of scenery, manners, and society, Tém Cringle 
we believe to be as true, and. he’is surely much more enter- 
taining and spirited than any traveler of the times; his facts 
we have not much confidence in. 

Dr. Madden’s work does more credit to his heart than his 
head} it is very liberal, true, nianly,‘and christian in its spirit, 
and leads us to respect and love the kind hearted author. __P. 





COLONIZATION AND ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETIES. 


An Inquiry inte the Character and Tendency of the American Colon- 
ization aid American Apti-Slavery Societies. By William Jay. 


The question of immediate emancipation and its fellows we 





notice 4 work which we believe to-be in the main, fair, and 








shows good sense, discrimination, and a just appreciation of the 


can be more absorbing in its interest. But its merit is not ‘its| 


shall not meddle with; but we feel nevertheless disposed to|| 


appeals to the passionsor feelings; he argues and proves, dr tries 
to,and nothing more. His work cannot,we think,excite anyone; 
whether it/will convince many, we cannot judge. Some of its 
grounds of objection to the eolonization‘society have been an- 
swered, and we’ understand successfully. We have not our- 
selves met with the answer. | : 

Mr. Jay’s book is valuable for its statements “touching eman- 
cipatign inthe West Indies, and for its exposure of Sudge Dag- 
gett’s opinion ‘in the famous Miss Crandall case. ‘The question 
was, whether free blacks were citizens—the Judge decided they 
were not: Mr. Jay gives the grounds of his decision, and éxpo- 
ses them most succéssfully. If the statement be fair,, Judge 
Daggett should be impeached tomorrow; for he must be gross- 
ly ignorant, and so unfit for his place, or grossly partial and pre- 
judiced, and undeserving it on that account. 

Mr. Jay is the’son- of John Jay, and the same who prepared 
the life of that great man. P. 





THE WIFE, AND WOMAN’S REWARD. 

Tat Wire, ann Woman's Ruwarv. By the Honorable Mrs. Norton. 
2 vels.. New-York: Harper & Brothers.—Cincinnati: Josiak Drake, 
These volumes will be popular in the circle of lady novel 
readers, They are full of sentiment, love, hatred, vengeance, 
blighted hopes, crushed affections, tears, penitence, agony and 
remorse, and various other ingredients of fiction. The human 
nature’ of the characters is considerable—the interest of the 
story is great—and the execution respectable in a literary point. 
t+—Mrs. Norton is a grand-daughter of the celebrated Brinsley 
Sheridan; but, though an excellent lady, and a graceful and to 
some ‘extent successful writer, she does not appear to have in- 
herited much of the sparkle and power of lrer great ancestor’s 
genius: ‘“Woman’s Reward,” however, may be considered a 
suceessful tale of the kind—and itis a kind whichis just now 
vastly popular—bui there is too little of the champaign spirit 
in the dialogue, and too little dramatic talent evinced through- 

out, to give much hope that she wiil ever effect asa novelist. - 
6. 
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SATURDAY; SEPTEMBER 12, 1835. 











Tue Moon rairuy Cornerep.—The philosophers and moon- 
gazets of ourcity,were thrown some ten days since into a state 
of great anxiety,doubt,and mental uneasiness in consequence of 
the arrival of some tales from the east, purporting to be taken 
from the Edinburgh Journal of Sciences, and detailing some 
most wonderful discoveries lately made in the moon, by Sir 
John Herschel, the gon of the great Sir William, after whom 
the planet is named, - ee 


4 the British goverament, to the Cape of Geod Hope, to observe 
the transit of Mercury, for purposes connected with navigation 
—and it was said thathe had taken out his father’s great tele- 
scope with him. This does not appear to have been the case; 
but, (says the account,) he took with him a telescope whichhe 
\ had himself constructed, on a new principle, and which is far 
more powerful than his father’s. That had an object glass of 
four feet diameter, and was forty feet in length—with a mag- 
nifying power of 6,000; this great power could not be applied, 
however, with much suceess to nearer objects, in consequence 
of the deficiency of light: the rays, for instance, which made 
visible a certain portion of the moon’s surface, when,scattered 

by a glass haviig.a power of 6,000, made that portion but 
dimly visible, for the telescope cannot of course add to the 
light, and merely diffuses those rays over a targe space, which, 
coming through a stnallér glass, cover much less space; so that 
the thing seen is larger but dimmer. © Sir John Herschel, some 

years since; by,improving the reflectors in his father’s instru- 
ment, was enabled to use it to greater advantage than had been 

‘done before; and with tlre six thousand power, brought the 
mooh within forty miles of the earth: ‘and here discovery 

seemed likely to stop on account of the deficieney of light.—, 
The late statement, however, informs us that Sir John Herschel 

had managed to overcome this difficulty, by “the transfusion of 
artificial light through the focal object of vision,” and the hy- 


| dro-oxygen microscope was taken asthe source of artificial 


light. By meansof the rays from this microscope passed thro’ 
a drop of watery we are enabled to see distinctly creatures in 
that water which are unseen by the naked eye, and it was con- 


} cluded that the same rays passed through the focal object of a 


telescope, however faint, would tender it distinct. ‘The exper- 
iment was tried by Sir David Brewster and Sir John Herschel, 
(the two first philosophers of the age.)' The focal image was 
received upon a large plate of the purest plate glass; the light 
from the microscope was passed through it, and it was found to 
give the desired distinctriess to the image upon-the screen. 

Herschel laid his plans before the Royal Society, and obtained 
their sanction; he next progeeded to have an object glass,twenty- 








certainly strongly and clearly written. Mr, Jay has made no 


four feet in diameter, cast—weighing nearly seven tons, and 








The account.is briefly this: Sir John was sent last year by . 
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haying a magnifying power of 42,000 times, This glass is not 
placed in a tube, byt ie suspended between two pillars, and the 
focus reeeived in u dark chamber properly arranged ; here a 
micrascope prepared by Herschel is brought into action in the 
way proposed, and by the union, most wonderful discoveries 


are stated tohave been made. The moon is seen as it would 
be with the naked eye at the distance of one hundred yards; 
and consequently all its larget contents are distinetly visible: 
indeed, by means of the microscope, every thing that ean be 
seen by the naked eye, may be examined, flowets and inseets 
studied, and unless the Junarians are well on in optical'science, 
we shall be soon far in advance of them in the knowledge of 
even the microscopi¢ contents of their planet. Many kinds of 
rock, many trees, flowers, quadrupeds and birds hgve been des- 
cribed and classified by Herschel; afew semi-hirman beings | 
with wings, have also been seen. The animals and vegetables 
bear much similarity to those of the earth, and some resemble 
precisely our productions. 


The field of discovery and ‘speculation thus opened, were 
boundless, if the tale were buttrue. The moon would soon be 
more easy of access than most countries of‘ this world; and we 
should have accounts of the battles, storms, and revolutions of 
the queen of night, in the next. morning’s papers. Not a man 
in that orb but would have his coat, vest, and pantaloons drawn 
and colored for our inspection; not a maiden would go apart to 
read her last love-letter, but some astronomer would be peep- 
ing over her shoulder, and prying into her secrets. Should the 
people of the moon be as wise as ourselves, and invent tele- 
scopes of equal power, telegraphic communications might soon 
be established, and the stock market and price current of the 
silver queen be presented us daily. The Yankees would then 
go deeply into land speculations on that far off sphere, though 
how they would make them available,’ none buta true Yankee 
can guess. 


Or if there were nomen yet in the moon, we might be able 
to see how they are made, and to settle the long debated point, 
asto their being monkies with the tail worn off. We might 
also have an opportunity to oversee another Eden, another Eve, 
and another fall; might discover the origin of negroes, and 
see his Satanic nfajesty in person. 


But, after all, it is too bad that the whole story should be a 
hoax! If it were or not, was a question which fora time agitated 
the philosophic and popular world. . That the papers came from 
a professed supplement to the Journal of Science, seemed to be 
undoubted ; now, that journal isnot given to hoaxing, and could 
not have been hoaxed by Sir John Herschel, or his friend, Dr. 
Grant, from whom, the account came. Thepaperis, moreovet, 
long, able, scientific, reasonable, arid with regard to many facts, 
known to be correct. 


But it was remarked by the sceptics, the paper may have 
been published as a supplement. to the Journal, though the 
Journal had nothing to do with it; and there are doubthess men 
of science enough in Great Britsin ready and able to write 
such an article. 


On the other hand, we have the strangeness of the, whole af. ; 
fair; the Munchausen cast of some of the things said to have 
been discovered—crystals of amethyst seventy feet high, for 
example; the improbability of these lunar animals so much 
resembling ours, when the, economy of light and shade, day. 
and night, in the moon differs so much from ours; but more 
than all, the seeming absurdity of the peculiar principle of the 
new telescope. When the rays from the hydrosoxygeh micro- 
scope are thrown through a drop of water, they are reflected or 
intercepted by its contents, whichare real substances, and make} 
them visible; but when through the focal ‘image of the tele- 
scope, which is itself but light and shade, and cannot reflect 
‘or intercept light, we know of no principle which should make 
that image more distinct; on the contrary, we should think 
the new, strong light would lessen the distinction between the 
light and. shade of the telescopic figure and destroy it. 


Thus stood the reasons, pro and con, for a time} but the true 
believers lost ground daily; and after a few days, the sceptics, 
by the aid of certain New-York critics,.won the battle, and 
drove back the moon into her former obscurity, 


P. S.—Since the above was written we have learned,through 
the Evening Post, the origin of the hoax above related.—It 
seems that a Mr. Locke, an Englishman by birth, a man of tal- 
ent, science, and fun, and who had lately been reading upon 
astronomy, conceived the idea of hoaxing the very hoaxable 
public, through the columns of the New-York Sun. The thing 
has taken well through the country; many‘of the wise have at 
least doubted if not believed; and more excitement, interest, 
and harmless pleasure has been created by it, than is general- 
ly the case with humbugs. So.ends the moon-wonder for a 
time. 

Mr. Locke has published what is meant to pass fora denial of 
the charge of having hoaxed the public, but in truth says—that 
he did not make the discoveries, not that he did not write the 
account. The Sun avers their genuineness through thick and 

“thin, ora 


CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND CHRONICLE; DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 


A NEW Cuarm in Music. —Poets have in all ages told of the 
might of sweet sounds; from the time Orpheus wheedled rocks, 
trees, and green fields into a country dance, to the hour'when 
Paganini moved the yet more insensible sticks and stones. com- 
posing the British nobility, music has wrought wonders. But 
in no instance, as we think, was it ever more fully applied than 
in a late case, among the feat of New England. 

The abolitionists of a town there-wished to have Mr..Thomp- 
son come and palaver a little with them; but as Mr. T. wasin 
bad ogor, even in the very city of lamp-oil, it was thought best 
to smooth the way, by a’ little palaver of their own; and ac- 
cordingly a meeting ‘was called. in the big. church. Now it 
chanced to get rumored abroad, that Mr. Thompson v was to be 
smuggled into this very méeting;, and the consequence was, 
an immense collection within and without the church, and the 
location close at hand, of sundry feather bedé and tar barrels, 
in case of accident. All these things alarmed those quiet cit- 
izens who wished to oppose abolition, but still keep order, and 
so they put their heads together. The result of this delibera- 
tion was, to send fora music master, who taught the young 
larynxes round town, and to station him with his-flock all over 
the church. When all was,ready, and the head abolitionist 
rose to anounce the object of the meeting, the sounder of the 
gamut rose also, and gave out the psalm commencing, 

“Keep silence now my people all,” 
and silence they had to keep; for, though they tried lustily to 
bray or roar above the tumult, the psalmody was too much for 
them, and they were fairly Old-Hundreded out of church. The 
whole thing was this made ridiculous—the riot prevented, and 
the abolitionists stilled. 


eal 





Bearps.— To say that a man hasa stiff beard, is generally to 
say that he isa miserable man. No matter how wealthy, how 
influential, how mighty and powerful—his grisly chin tyranni- 
zes over him. No matter how beautiful and excellent his wifes. 
her gentleness but makes more evident the horrible roughness 
of his underjaw. _No matter what his genius ér his learning, 
poetry dies, and romance languishes under the razor. A man 
with a true wire beard gets up cross, because he has got to 


|shave; he stays up all day cross, because he has just shayed; 


and he turns in crosser than ever, because he has to shave in 
the morning. Life has no zest, the earth no beauty, dinners 
and wines no flavor, and music no charm, to a man with a stiff 
beard and thin skin. Others there are whose beard seems to 
drop off at the sight of a razor; they make a pastime of shav- 
ing, spend an hour at it, and scrape their cow-hide chins with 
a real appetite. We remember such am one at St. Thomas; he 
used to come out an hour before dressing time, and sit and chat 
with his fellow boarders—all the time lathered up to the ears— 
and every now and then scraping off a few square inches of 
vegetation, then lingering, as a child over a peach, anon scrap- 
ing again—and so, by turns, through the hour. He wanted no 
glass to guide his hand, and used none; but sat, and. read, and 
talked, and shaved, and drank his bitters, and shaved again :— 
| he had a sixth sense, that man. But what we particularly want 
to cajl your attention to, is the fact, that.the use of soap in 
shaving, in most cases produces harm, and not good: the soap, 
unites with the oil of the skin, and leaves it, like an old shoe, 
harsh, and hard, and cracky, or crackable—hot water increases 
the evil.. This deserves attention from the young shavers of 


the community. The true way is merely to wet the face with |} 


blood-warm water, and use a very sharp razor; if you do this, 
you shave smoothly, cleanly, easily, pleasantly, profitably, and 
will not, at forty, have a chin soéut and split as to make you 
wish you could carry it to a cobbler, and have it patched. 





Yanxpes.—Sonie remarks ‘upon this universal nation, con- 
tained in our last, have called forth severe strictures from 
some correspondents of the ‘Whig and Intelligencer; one of 
whom appears to attribute the remarks alluded to, to “the Yan- 
ket of the Mirror.” As that member of tle puny trio’has not 
been in the habit of praising those who came from his own 
section of the country, and has never, (that-he is aware of,) 
done aught to excite or keep’ up sectional feelings, which he 
regards as un-American and unmanly—he cannot but think it 
uncourteous and uncharitable to choose him from three, as the 
author of a paragraph which would have been indeed, assum- 
ing and impertinent from his pen; and to choose him merely 
because it would have been so. 

The paragraph was by Mr. Gallagher, a western man by ed- 
ucation, feeling, and long residence; and was written and 
printed while the “Yankee,” to whom it isattributed, was out 
of ‘town. ~* ; 

No one regrets “to see men attempting to create sectional 
distinctions, and make invidious comparisons’—more than 
“the last and least” of the editors of this paper; and he-also 
regrets a disposition in any; to see in others such sectional feel- 
ings, on no other evidence than that they come from this or 
that quarter. He never cared to ask. which of our Jawyers, 
doctors, and clergy came from New-England, and which from 
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world; and the man that would array Yankees, Buckeyes, and 
Southerners, against each other—or invidiously distinguishes 
between — yet but a very narrow and imperfect man. 





_ Goop Articres—We are puzaled dajly, when looking 

over the many néwspapers we receive from all parts of the 

country, to know where the.many good articles we meet with 

originated; seldom do we meet with the good things them- 

selves, | fresh from the framer, The newspaper world seems to 

live on extracts, almost entirely; as Noah’s little boy said, 

“editing i is nothing but.cutting slips out of many papers to put. 
them together in one.?? And yet everything must have an ori- 

gin, and smart sayings, and pointed pardgraphs among the rest; 

but where the fountain heads of most of those streams which 

run through the community, and keep it from drying up, are,. 
we cannot guess, reckon, or calculate. Take the best papers 
in the country,—the National Gazette of Philadelphia,—the 

Intelligencer of Washington,—the Advertiser 6f Boston,—the 

Journal of Commerce of New York,—and all their original 

matter amounts to little. Noah does more than any to supply 

the market, but yet we seldom see him quoted. — 


, 





TRANSCRIPT or News.—A German paperis about to be es- 
tablished at Dayton, to’ be’printéd at the office of the Journal. 
and to advocate Whig principles. 


Mr. Charles Montgomery, of Warren county, has raised upon 
his farm, this year, a sweet potato sixteen inches long, and 
weighing twenty-four ounces. , 


Adrian, the New York juggler, juggles his wife out of ex- 
istence daily; a very fortunate man, 


The incendiary system has extended to New York. "In Bos- 
ton, some weeks since, several stores were first robbed and 
then fired. 

Bishop Fenwick, of Boston, has publicly disclaimed all in- 
terest in or coftrol over the Catholic Sentinel of that city. | 


The owners of the vessel which blew up at Central Wharf, 
Boston, have published a list of the cargo; nathing nearer gun- 
powder than saltpetre was on board, fo their knowledge, but 
some of the explosive must have been smuggled into the craft. 


Obed Macy has published, in one volume, a history of Nan- 
tucket, with an account of the rise end progress of the whale 
fishery- « 

A gentleman at the great fire in Charleston, Mass., was so 
carried away by his enthusiasm as to throw off his coat with a 
pocket book. containing $15,000, to go to work atthe brakes: . 
when through, his coat was gone, after some time, however, he 
caught, it again., This fire destroyed a hundred and more 
buildings. : ; 

General Harrison’s nomination begins to be regarded at the 
East with safficiént interest to call out articles from the Web- 
sterians, in opposition to his claims. 


The poor wretch, Matthias, is still- hunted from town-to 
town,,.at the East, like a wild beast. ; 


.It seems that Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe, all left the Presidency at the age of 66; J. Q. Adams 
left at 62, four years too soon, and Gen. Jackson. will leave at 
70, four years too late to make thie proper coincidences. 


The Salt River Journal recomméfds: tar and feathers for 
some abolitionists reported to be in that neighborhood; would 
it not do more wisely to recommend tothe legislature to make 
the dissemination of Anti-Slavery pamphlets felony? 


The St. Francisville, Louisiana, Journal says, that if an abo- | 
litionist is caught there, no matter what his business or con- 
duct, he-shall be hung without trial—“Hail Columbia, ete.” 


An ‘advertisement is’ going the rounds, which all those 
friendly toJohn Smiti: are requested to copy. 

The southern papers are beginning to call on the hanging 
committees, employed to quell the slaves, for the evidence ,on 
which they hung their fellow citizens;—this evidence was 
taken, not in open court, but in secret; the executions were by 
a self-made star chamber. 


The New Yorkers are now giving as a chasse caffe to the 
moon story, the ‘ballooning adventures of Baron Hans Phaall, 
who visited that planet. 


Mr. Hobart ascended ina balloon from erase Virginia, 
to the height of 26,000 feet—2000 feet higher thanny person 
ever went before; at this height, a rent of twenty inches took 
place in his machine, and he descended rapidly, though safely. 
He was carried so high by a tempest, and suffered much from 
the rarification of the air. 

The Unitarians and their anties » have been quarreling at 
Quiney, Mass. J. Q. Adams led the Unitarian party. 

Sumner L. Fairfield some time since chatged Bulwer with 
having stolen from his Last Night of Pompeii. It has been 
shown, however, that Bulwér wrote his work before Fairfield 
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other parts of the union: we are all citizens of Ohio and of the 


sent him his i. 
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Inrersat Improvement.—A writer in the Western 
Monthly Magazine for August, proposes the construction 
ef a_railrdad from ©incinnati to Lexington; which, he 
asserts, would not only enhance the growth of the former 
city, but would be of immense’ benefit to'the three sur: 
rounding states. Besides passing through the richest part 
of Kentucky, which would be otlierwise ‘cut off froma 
market, the improvement would forma “link in a grand 
chain of communication already’ began by Ohio, which 
must speedily be carried on in the southwest, to connect 
the northern lakes with the gulf of Mexico, by artificial 
works.”: Qn the latter subject he thus remarks:— 

‘*Eet us now consider this improvement ag a link in the 
grand chain of artificial communication between the Jake 
and the Atlantic. The moment we begin to consider this 
as-a feasible plan, the.present work assumes an immense 
importance. That it is feasible, and indeed on the eve of 
accomplishment, will appear from a few considerations. 
A glance at the map informs us that the state of Tennes- 
see, although well watered by the Tennessee and the 
Cumberland, has yet a ‘narrow front on the Mississippi, 
and that the whole of east Tennessee is remote from navi- 
gation, except in seasons of high water, A little further 
on we find the state of Alabama, rich and populous, with- 
out any communication with the Mississippi, and without 
any with the Atlantic, except -by the bay of "Mobile. 
This geographical view-teaches us, at once, the necessity 
of intersecting the districts of Alabama, East Tennessee, 
and’ Kentucky, with lines of internal communication. 
So obvivus is this, that the people of West ‘Tennessee are 
endeavoring to obtain a railroad from New Orleans to the 
Ohio, passing through Nashville, in order to secure the 
advantages of this grand and profitable hghway. We 
think a route may, however, be found through East Ten- 
nessee, which would embrace a mineral- region equal in 
productiveness to the cotton of ‘West Tennessee, and 
through which such a route must ultimately pass, from its 
want of navigable streams. ‘The route we should select 





would be,—to pass from Lexington, through the south- 
eastern part of Kentucky, to tne Cumberland Gap; thence 
to the Clinch river; thence, by the valfey of the Clinch, 
to the Tennessee; down the Tennegsseé to Trianna, near 
Huntsville: there cross the Tennessee and enter the valley 
of the Black Warrior; thenve by the Black Warrior and 
the Tombeckbee, to the bay of Mobile. This would pass 
through the best part of Alabama, a large, though remote, 
part of Ténnessee, and the wiiole- breadth of Kentucky. 
This, we have no doubt, is the natural route, and if there 
be no insurmountable obstacle in the way—and none ap- 
pears from its geographical pdsition—it must very soon 
be aceomplished. But whether the eastern or western 
Tennessee route be adopted, it is of vast commercial im- 
portance to the city of Cincinnati, to secure to itself a po- 
sition in the great highway which is to connect the north- 
ern and soiithern portions of the west. ‘The road to Lex- 
ington will do this, by conneeting with one point through 
which that route must pass. The northern link in this 
chain is now in rapid process of completion, by the con- 
struction of the Mad River Railroad, and the finishing of 
the Miami Canal to the lake. The southern link, .we 
have. no doubt, will soon be commenced, and it will only 
remain for the cities of Lexington and Cincinnati to fimsh 
what others have so well begun. . 

** The routes from Cincinnati to the rapids of the Mau- 
mee and Sandusky buy must soon be completed, and will 
be the shortest and best—connécting. Lake Erie with the 
Ohio, below Pittsburgh. The citizens of ‘Ohio, as well 
- as those of the valley generally, are deeply interested in 

utging forward these noble enterprizes. ‘The harbors of, 
Sandusky and Maumee are. the best om the lake,—the 
country in their rear, fertile in the highest degree; and 
never did any region offer greater rewards to the labor 
and skillof the husbandman.” ‘* 

rom the above remarks, we can readily conceive the 
importance which the ‘*West” will fassume in time to 
come: We have seen the effects produced by a few years 


of prosperity, .but we'are soon lost in anticipating the 
revolution of a century. 





Mageiace tx Wates.—On the wedding morn, the 
friends of the bridegroom, to the numberof a hundred, 
repair to his house on horseback, where they are regaled 
with bread and cheese and ale, and make their presents, 
ar-repay those that have been made by their host at their 
weddings, which is called “‘paying Pwython.”- From 
among these: visitors, fen, or sometimes twenty, of the 
best mounted, are selected to %0 and demand the bride in 
marriage, The woman, although nothing loath, feigns 
felauctance, and affects coyness; but after much alterca- 
tion, which is usually carried on in verse, the deputies are 
admitted and invited by the father to partake of cold re- 
freshments. During the continnance of the dispute, the 
girl makeg grievous moans and lamentations, counterfeits 
tears, and pretends to tear her hair. At iéngth, bewailin 
her cruel destiny, she consents to yield, and is snbanted 
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behind oné of her relatives on the best horse in the stud. 


They then proceed to church, and asa quarrel is generally 


the result of these poetical contentions, it is settled on the || week before the Correctional Chamber of Paris, involving 
way by “bruising and cudgeling.- Fresh pranks are now 


a serious charge of homicide by imprudence. A medical 
played, and the friends of the bride gallop away with her ||man was called in to a child, three years and a half old 
as if they. really wished to’carry her off. Accidents,ton-||which was suffering under fever. A prescription -was 
sequently, frequently occur, and ‘she sometimes receives || written, in which it was intended to order fur a lavement 
serious injury. eight grains of sulphate of: quinine; with a few drops of 

.On the conclusion of the marriage ceremony, the bride |\laadanum. But the prescriber having just previously 
and bridegroom are: accompanied to their residence by |{been engaged in a warm conversation with a medical 
their friends, who are regaled with cold meat, but pay for)| friend cohcerning acelale.of morphine, inadvertently wrote 
what they drink. On the first Sunday, the new married down that potent drug, instead of the quinine, in the pre- 
couple remajn at home, and receive ‘Giood-will and pwy-||scription. The apothecary who dispensed it, did nothing 
thon,” that is to say, congratulations and presents, this ||towards rectifying the error, except reducing the quantity 
day being termed **Neithior.” On. Monday morning, as/||to five grains. Scarcely was the lavement administered, 
the cellar is — by tltat time at a low ebb, the cheese || when the child experienced 4 sinking sensation; the skin 
and butter are’sold, by which heans, and the gifts that4| became of a violet hue, and was covered with large drops 
are received, more than fifty pounds are sometimes col-||of perspiration. Convulsions ensued, and death with 
lected. The following Sunday they are attended to church || great agony in a‘few hours. ‘The court severely censured 
by some of their friends, and thus the affair terminates. © |/the apothecary for making up a prescription so palpably. 

. incorrect; but, owing to the mitigatory circumstances, 
the accused prescriber was let off. with a fine of 600 
Lonvon Powice—Union Hall.—An Englishman named |\!*22¢8> and costs.—Medical Gazette. 
Burns, with his face tattooed like a New Zealand chief, 
was charged with being drunk on the preceding night. New Curtosrry ry Narurat Hisrory.—In the last 

When’ Burns was brought before the magistrate, his|/namber of the Faniily Magazine, the editor tells a story 
appearance attracted a great deal of attention, and when || about an insect plant, or vegetable insect, which somewhat 
asked by the Chief Clerk why he, as an Englishman, per- staggers our credulity. An insect is said to have been 
mitted himself to be disfigured by tattooing, hjs reply || found in. North Carolina, resembling the beetle in appear- 
was, ‘Better be thatthan eaten.” It appéars that Burns ||ancc, about an inch. in length; whieh when arrived at 
had been wrecked, about six years ago, on the coast of maturity creeps into the earth and dies. Thereupon its 
New Zealand, when six of the crew were murdered; by }ltwo posterior legs vegetate, producing shoots bearing both 
the interference, however, of a native, his life was saved. || branches and leaves, on whose extremities are buds con- 
He was conveyed into the interior, where he adopted the taining, simply, embryo insects exactly similar to the 
manners and customs of the natives, with the exception || parent. These gradually come to perfection, when they 
of eating the bodies of the enemies of his tribe slain in||in turn descend into the ground, vegetate, produce other 
war. Soon after his residence among the New Zealanders || shoots and buds containing other embryo insects; and 
it was determined that he should be made a chief; and for || thus: the process is continued and the race perpetuated. 
this purpose he was compelled to undergo the painful ope-|| An engraving is given of this usus nature, looking for 
ration of tattooing, which was performed with such skill || aj] the world like the representation of a horn bug, with 
that it is now impossible to distinguish his visage from |\two potato sprouts six inches long attached to its body! 
that of andtive. He shortly became inured in the way of|| Did not the narrator of the relation vouch for its correct- 
life of those among whom he lived, and being a handy || ness by the evidence of his own eyes, we should question 
fellow, he became a useful member of his tribe, and was] its truth—as it is, we give it as a spevimen of the mar- 
as expert in the management of a canoe as those who|/velous, A gentleman in Philadelphia is stated to be en- 
were accustomed to it from their infancy. ‘To this may ||| aged in raising a crop for the museums.—. H. Patriot. 
be attributed Burns’ escape from his captivity among the 
savages. He had been out at sea in his canoe with seve- 
ral warriors, on the lookout for the enemies along the 
coast, when he espied-a-vessel in the distance. The mo- 
ment he made the discovery he was determined to effect 
his escape if it was possible, and with this.in view he 
separated from the main body of the canoes, allowing his 
to drop astern, to give orders to those in the rear. When,||hour; and this without the slightest intermission. The 
however, he considered that he was at a sufficient dis-|| action of this formidable machine may be‘arrested or con- 
tance from those whom he knew to be moat expert in the ||tinued at will; the balls are discharged from four different 
use*of the spear, he at once turned the head of his canoe|| muzales, which may be directed upon objects at a Jess or 
towards the ship, and used the paddles with such dexterity || greater distance from each other, or they may brought to 
that he outstripped the efforts of the New Zealanders,|| bear simultaneously on one and the same point. Billot’s 
to come up. although several canoes tried hard, and he||machine, however, is not capable of carrying such balls 
got safely aiongside a Spanish vessel homeward bound,|ja greater distance than one hundred metres, (about one 
and was taken on board, on the captain being apprised ||hundred and ten yatds,) but he asserts that he can im- 
that he was an Englishman; a fact which was not credited ||.prove it, so as to impel the same balls a distance of four 
for some time, owing to his being tatooed and dressed ||hundred and fifty yards, and with a velocity scarcely in- 
after the manner of a New Zealander.- From Spain,||ferior to that imparted by gunpowder. In this case, he 
Burns recently arrived in this country, and when brought || adds, that he will be obliged to increase its weight from 
before the magistrate (Mr. Traill,) he stated that he was|jeighty to three hundred and ten pounds. He does not 
to exhibit at the Surrey Zoological Gardens that day in||employ either air, spring, or combustible matter in this 
the.costume of a New Zealander, and to display his dex-|| new projectile; and his name is of some. note among the 
terity in the management-of the lance, and perform other|| French mechanics, as the.inventor of the two new levers, 
feats which he had acquired during a six years’ residence || which are to be seen in the collection of the‘ Société d’ 
among them. Burns was liberated immediately, that the || Encouragement” at Paris.—U. Service Journal. 
public might not be disappointed of his exhibition. 


Homicipe sy a4 Prysictan.—A’ case was tried: last 











New Batt Prosecrors.—A French agriculturist of 
the name of Billot, who has assiduously cultivated the 
mechanical arts, has invented a machine which will dis- 
charge two thousand balls, each eight ounces in weight, 
per minute; or one hundred and twenty thousand in an 








Errect = i on A Ticer.—A correspondent trans- 
= mits to us the following curious anecdote, which was ex- 
Wh tory a ae ae ge a ee tracted from a letter received from India:—During the 
there are 1907 brewers, 55,207 publicans, 33,354 persons nen Soe ae fern in Bengal, in May, a 
licensed to sell.beer, 25,482 publicans who brew theirown|| 5) jour 9 fo ports neg me a a the Wat a 
beer, and- 14,698 persons licensed to sell, who also brew } eur ESBS GS MNO TINGE SHORE, SUNS e 
preerh furor trie greatly, that out of three thousand people living on his 

Of «malt. th “ is all Sialaclin aii Nee die Reena | grounds, only six ‘or seven hundred escaped, and these 
: a ——- — rome 5 Mien r Acts §'N\\prifcipally by clinging to the roof and ceiling of his 
the year was 19,507 Ne, Oy the. brewing pubiicans, house. When the house wes in this close crammed state, 
In Scotland there are only 217 brewers, who consumed ered ramen a oe euether individual, weet 
last year 997,771 bushels of malt; that ‘used by the li-| Seenee sauun eyeereing enn gucling Ma:wae into the ite- 
cons - ae a f whom there are 17.230) tell” of the house but an immense tiger, with his tail hang- 

sed victualers there, (of whom »239) ‘is ing down, and exhibiting every other symptom of exces- 
my rod bers 240 b i latte ke fear. Having reached the room in which Mr. Camp- 
+. laea, © OK 208 N adnan semeeee cae ton WaS|/ bell was sitting, he nestled himself into one of the cot- 
(in 1834) 2,055,326. No return respecting publicans ap-|) ners, and lay down like a large Newfoundland dog. Mr. 
wie the above numbers, result this—total, taking the bin dead sey a aces Yon EX i i alent 

m ’ im on the spot.—London iner. 

whole United Kingdom into the account, 2364 brewers, . 7 ee 
70,466 publicans, and 35,354 persons licensed for the 


neral sale of beer; who altogether used 32,139,650 
ushels of malt in 1834, ~: : 





A duel was fought between two boys in South Carolina, 
on the 17th of 


uly, in which one of the parties .was 
The same account gives us 71,418 as the number of||killed at the first fire. The survivor, a clerk in an auc- 






























































barrels exported in 1834, on which a drawback of 17,854/, 
10s. was allowed, - 


tion store, coolly returned to his duties when he had fin- 
ished the business.—Greensborough Patriet. 
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